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LIFE or MADAME DE GRAFIGNY, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


1) RANCES d’Iffembourg d’Hap- 

poncourt de Grafigny, was born 
at Nancy, about the year 1694, of 
Francis Henry d’Iflembourg, lord of 
Happoncourt, fprung from the an- 
cient family of Iffembourg, in Ger- 
many, and Margaret-Chriftina Cal- 
lot,* grand-niece to Callot, the 
famous drawer and engraver, who 
was likewife of noble extraction. 
Her father at an early period of 
life entered into the fervice of 
France, and was aid-de-camp to 
Marfhal Bouflers, at the fiege of 
Namur. Lewis XIV. on account 
of his fervices, acknowledged him a 
gentleman in France, as he was in 
Germany. He afterwards attached 
himfelf to the court of Leopold, firft 
Duke of Lorraine, who made him 
lieutenant of his light horfe, major 
of his guards, and governor of 
Bouloi and la Sarre. 


Born of fuch a father, our autho- 
refs was intitled to a diftinguifhed 
match; but her matrimonial con- 
nection was far from being attended 
with happinefs. She married Fran- 
cis Huguet de Grafigny, exempt in 
the body-guards, and chamberlain 
of the Duke of Lorraine, aman of 
a violent temper, with whom fhe 
was often in danger of lofing her 
life. After having with the utmoft 
mildnefs, and the moft heroic con- 
ftancy, fuftained every {pecies of ill 
ufage from this brutal hufband, Ma- 
dame de Grafigny was at length 
obliged to fue for a divorce, which 
fhe obtained. She had feveral chil- 
dren by him, but they all died young, 
and the unhappy father ended his 
days in a jail, in which he had been 
confined on account of his bad 
conduét, 

When freed from her chains, Ma- 


_* Of this lady an anecdote is told which undoubtedly favs very little in favour, 

either of her underftanding or tafte. Having in her pofleflion a great quantity of 
plates engraved by her uncle, which the thought incommod d her, as they tock 
up a coniiderable portion of room, fhe one day fent ter a brazier, and ordesed 
utentils. 
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dame de Grafigny, in 1740, accom- 

anied Mademoifelle ce Guifé to 
Paris, to which place that lady was 
going in order to-be married to Mar- 
fhal de Richelieu. Had itnot been 
for this fortunate circumftance, our 
authorefs perhaps would never have 
thought of vifiting the capital, for 
the {cantinels of her fortune feemed 
an infurmountable bar to fuch a 
meafure, She had however, {carcely 
arrived, when her company began 
to be courted by every perfon who 
made the Ieaft pretence to wit or 
gentus. Among other diftinguifhed 
charaéters who honoured her with 
their efteem, was the celebrated 
Madame du Chatelet; but a quarrel 
arifing between them, Madame de 
Grafigny by that circumftance loft 
the friendfhip of Voltaire, whofe 
attachment to the former is well 
knows. Or the death of Madame 
du Chatelet, Voltaire was again re- 
conciled with our authorefs, and 
they afterwards at intervals kept up 
an ecpiftolary correfpondence to- 
gcther. 

Madame de Graffigny was admitted 
alfo into a private Literary Society, 
and being requefted to infert fome- 
thing in their colle¢tion, which ap- 
peared in 1745, fhe prefented a 
Spanifh Novel, intitled, Bad Ex- 
ampit produces as many Virtues as 
Vices. This piece, the moft confi- 
derable in the whole collection, is 
written in the ftyle of that period, 
and isevery where inter{perfed with 
abundance of maxims. It drew 
forth feveral pleafantries, as well 
as fevere farcafms again{t the au- 
thorefs, from which her fex ought 
to have protected her, and on this 
account fhe refolved to withdraw 
herfelf from the fociety. She ac- 
cordingly retired, and in private 
compoled The Perusian Letters, a 
work of great merit, which met with 
all the fuccets that it deferved. In 
this little romance, which difplays 
much fenfibility and. warmth of ge- 
nius, love is painted in the mott 
lively colours; the manners, cha- 
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saéter and follies of the: French na- 
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tion are delineated after natiree 
and if we except the ry oe: Letters 
of Montefquiex, no produttion of the 
kind abounds wit ‘fo-juft and fo 
delicate fatire. 

The fubje& of thefe letters is ex. 
ceedingly fimple. Zelia, a youn 
princels, defcended from the bloof 
of the Incas, was deftined by her: 
birth to efpoufe Aza, fon to the 
reighing Inca, and the happy couple 
already united by love, were on the 
point of being married, when they 
were ‘made flaves by the Spaniards, 
Being put on board different veffels 
in order to be tranfported to Eu- 
rope, that whiclrearried the princefs. 
was attacked by a French hhip of 
war, commanded by one Déterville, 
and conveyed to France. Deéter 
ville, who had become enamoured 
of this young Indian female, but 
who'could meet with no other re- 
turn to his paffion than gratitude 
and efteem, placed her in a con- 
vent, from which fhe wrote to her 
dear Aza. Aza, however, attached 
to another obje& in Spain, came to 
France, mercly with a. view of dif- 
embarrafling himfelf from his for- 
mer engagement; but this infidelity 
effeéted no change in the: heart of 
the tender Zelia,. who rejefted 
every offer that was made to her, 
and refolved. to live in retirement, 
in order that fhe might endeavour 
to forget a perfon who had enjoyed 
too great a-fhare of her tendernels, 

Such is the foundation of thefe 
charming letters, the ftyle of which 
is, however, fometimes too affeéted. 
Since the death of the authorefs, 
they have been tranilated into Ita 
lian, by Mr. Deodati, who in bis 
verfion has preferved, with great 
fidclity, all the beauties of the on- 
ginal. 

The fuccefs of Cenia, a comedy 
in five aéts, which appeared: after 
the Peruvian Letters, fully eflablifhed 
Madame de Grafigny’s reputation a 
a writer. This picce exhibits at the 
fame time, great knowledge of the 
world, the purelt fentiments, and 
the foundeft philofophy. The ” 
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it, Which is not complex, is con- 
du%ed with great propriety; the 
fcenes are well delineated, and the 
denoument is extremely happy. 

Another comedy in five aéts, 
called The Daughter of Ariftides, writ- 
ten alfo by this lady, was, however, 
not received with the’‘fame applaufe. 
Chagrin, on account of -this difap- 

ointment, was, as is faid, the caufe 
of that illnefs, which carried .the 
authorefs off, ini the year 1758, at 
the age of fixty-four. 

Madame de Grafigny was a woman 
of afound judgment; modeft and 
traétable in fet difpofition, and pof- 
fefled of a fenfible and beneficent 
heart. Her amiable, mild, and equal 
temper, procured her many friends, 
long before fhe began to think of 
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‘kinds of literature. 
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attra€ting the attention of the world 
as an authorefs. Though modeft, 
fhe was always ftimulated by that 
laudable ambition, which in a great 
meafure may be faid to be the father 
of genius, A criticifm, or an epi- 
gram, often gave her the greateft 
uneafinefs, and this fhe often 
confefled. As fhe had applied to 
letters rather at a late period, fhe 
entertained many of the modern 
opinions, ‘re{petting the different 
In confidera- 
tion of her abilities, fhe was ele@ed 
a member of the Academy of Flo- 
rence, and the emperor, and the 
emprefs, honoured herin a particu- 
lar manner with their efteem, and 
often fent her prefents, 


OBSERVATIONS on tute MAGNETIC FLUID, 


BY CAPTAIN OSBRIEN DRURY, OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF 


2 Be E magnetic fluid, and its 
phenomena, are not lefs fin- 

ular than obfcure, and have too 
Si engaged the attention of phi- 
lofophers for me to offer an hypo- 
the(s on the fubjeét; I mean only 
to {peak to a matter of fatt, which 
I am led to believe may be fervice- 
able to navigation, efpecially fhould 
the variation of the compafs ever be 
made ufe of as a method for afcer- 
taining the longitude. 

“ It isnot neceffary toentor into a 
detail of experiments to prove the 
exiftence of the magnetic fluid, 
which circulates continually around 
and through a magnet, as it is fully 
demonttrated by the arrangement of 
iron filings thrown on glals, placed 
Over a magnet. 

“ Experience fhews us that the 
necdle of a compats, as well as all 
other magnets, whether artificial or 
seal, perpetually lofes fomething of 
its magnetic power, which often pro- 
ducesa difference exceeding a point; 
and I am well convinced that the 
great crrors-in fhip-reckonings pro- 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 


ceed more frequently from the in- 
correétnefs of the compafs than 
from any-other.caufe. 

* Stecl cannot be too highly tem- 
pered for the needle of a fea-com- 
pafs, as the more it is hardened the 
more permanent is the magnetifim 
it receives; but, to preferve the 
magneti{m, and confequently the 
polarity of the needle, I recom 
mend to have the needle cafed with 
thin, well-polifhed, foft iron, or elfe 
to have it armed at the poles with a 
bit of foft iron. 

‘“‘ I have found, from many expe- 
riments, that the cafed needle pre- 
ferved its magnetifm in .a much 
more perfeét degree than the needle 
not cafed; and I have fometimes 
thought that the magnetic power of 
the cafed needle had increafed, and 
the magnetic power of the uncafed 
and unarmed needle always lofes its 
polarity. 

‘* Some time ago I placed a cafed 
needle, an armed needle, and one 
without cither cafe or armour, in a 
room, .for three months, having at 

Tte2 that 
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that time precifely the {ame direc- 
tion, and nearly the fame degree of 
force. At the expiration of the 
hree months I found that the cafed 
needle and the armed needle had 
not in the leaft changed their direc- 
tion, but the other had changed two 
degrees, and had loft very confi- 
derably of its magnetic power: if 
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there were any changes:in the other 
needles, it was too incontiderable ta 
be perceived. 

* Thefe obfervations appear to me 
to be new, and may tend to great 
improvement in our {ea-compafs ; 
they are here fubmitted to the con. 
fideration of philofophers, 


Dr. DANCER’s account or tnt CINNAMON TREES crowing 
in THE ISLAND of JAMAICA, 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 


gS HE cinnamon trees of this 
ifland have been raifed from 
a few plants taken, along witha large 
colleétion of other oriental exotics, 
in a French fhip, bound from the 
Ifle of France to Hi{paniola, and 
refented to the Botanic Garden by 
Bard Rodney, when he came down 
here, after his glorious victory of the 
aoth of April, 1782. ° 

** Upon comparing the parts of 
the tree with the defcription and 
figure given by Burman and other 
botanifts, it appears to be the real 
Ceylon cinnamon, and of the bett 
kind, called by the natives Raite 
Coronde: but the {pecimens of bark 
taken put it out of all doubt, being. 
in the opinion of the beft judges, of 
an equal, if not a fuperior quality, 
to any imported from India. 

‘The various and important 
ufes to which the feveral parts of the 
lant are applied, make it an inva- 
fuable acquifition to the Weft-India 
colonies ; and there can be no im- 
ey except an impolitic pro- 
ibition, to its becoming an article 
of general cultivation, and of the 
moft lucrative commerce. 

** None of the botanical writers 
whom I have had the opportunity 
of confulting, fay much of the cul- 
tivation or propagation of the cin- 
namon ; and we have hardly had 
time to make fufficient obfervations 
on the fubje& of either; but for the 
information of the public, to whom 
it is a matter of fome importance, I 


fhall venture the few remarks which 
my own fhort experience enables 
me to offer. 

“The cinnamon-plant, though 
(according to the account of travel. 
lers) it grows to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, is, propeily fpeaking, 
an arbore{cent one, and not a tree of 
the common kind : it puts out nus 
merous fide-branches, with a denfe 
foliage from the very bottom of the 
trunk ; which furnifhes an oppors 
tunity of obtaining a plenty of lays 
ers, and facilitates the propagation 
of the tree, as it docs not perfeé its 
feeds in any quantity under fix or 
feven years; when it becomes fo 
plentifully loaded, that a fingle tree 
1s fufficient almoft for a colony. 

** The cinnamon feems to delight 
in a loofe, moift foil, and to require 
a fouthern afpe&; the trees, thus 
planted, flourifhing better than 
others growing in loam, and not fo 
well expofed to the fun. 

*¢ When healthy, it is (from lay- 
ers) of a pretty quick growth, reach- 
ing in eight years the height of fif- 
tecn or twenty feet, is very {pread- 
ing, and furnifhed with numerous 
branches, of a {it fize for decortica- 
tion. The feeds, however, are a 
long time ia coming up, and the 
plants make {mall progrefs for the 
firft year or twa, | 

‘*‘ The birds appear to be very fond 
of the berries, and will, probably, 
propagate this tree in the fame way 
they do many others every wpa 
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yer the ifland ; fo that in a fhort 

time it will grow {pontaneoufly, or 
without cultiyation. 
* The beft cinnamon bark, ac- 
cording to the different trials I have 
mace, is taken from the {mall 
branches, of about an inch diameter, 
the Jarger limbs not being fo ealily 
decerticated; and not yielding fo 
ood or fo {trong acinnamon. ‘The 
maller twigs, or thofe that have not 
acquired a cineritioys bark, are too 
full of fap and mucilage, and have 
little aroma. 

“It is the d:ser, or inner bark, 
that con{titutes the cinnamon, from 
which the two external barks muft 
be carefully and entirely fepasated, 
or they vitiate the flavour of the cin- 
namon. ‘To do this with dexterity, 
and to raife the bark from the wood, 
requires fome prattice ; but there 
may perhaps be an eafier method 
than that which I have made ule of, 
which was that of acommon prun- 
ing knife. ‘The bark being thus {c- 
parated, the {maller pret are to be 

laced within the larger ; which, 
by expolure to the fun or the air, 
prefently coil up, and require no 
further preparation. 

“ A dry feafon, I apprehend, is 
the proper one for taking the bark, 
(the month of May is the time for 
taking it in Ceylon) as I have foun 
the cinnamon not fo ftrong after 
Jong or heavy rains. Cinnamon 
feems to be much more retentive of 
its virtues than any of the other 
fpices; but it will certainly be pro- 
per to protect it, when taken, as 
much as pollible, from the air and 
moifture, by clofe packing in cedar 
chefts. 

* Having thus communicated all 
that I am able from my own obler- 
vations, re{pecting the culture and 
preparation of the cinnamon, I fhall 
add what I know with refpeét to the 
ufes of its feveral parts. : P 

“ The leaves, whether recent or 
gried, are fo {tronely impregnaied 
‘with an aroma, fimilar to the cin- 
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namon, that they are, cn all occa- 
fions, a good {uecedaneum for the 
bark, both in cookery and medi- 
cine. Diftilled they give an excel- 
lent fimple and {pirituous water, and 
an ellential oil, of the nature of the 
oil of cloves. Powdered, they are a 
good aromatic fpecies, or marefchal 
perfume. 

** Every part of the tree, accord- 
ing to writers of the beft authority, 
affords fome ufcful produ&. To 
them | mutt refer, till I have an op- 
portunity for experiment; I fhell 
therefore conclude this imperfect 
fketch, by a quotation tiom the au- 
thor before mentioned. ‘ 

*“ Arbor cinnamomi, jure me- 
* rito, regina omnium arborum vo- 
** carimeretur. Ex floribus enim 
** aqua, oleum, fpiritus, ct conferva 
© penetrantiffima, et fummi ufus, 
* in arte medica, producuntur : ex 
** foliis pulvis carminativus in coli- 
* ca paffionibus, tympanitide, ad 

tormina inteftinorum, &c. Ex 
* jllis etiam aqua, oleum {tillatit. 
* fyrupus ol, coét. ad externos ufus 
** optimum prezparatur. Fructus 
‘* etiam dant dquam et oleum for- 
till, diftill. et cof&tum, unde cm- 
§* plaftra, et linimenta penctran- 
* tiffima. De cortice hajus arbors 
* nil dicas, quum apud plures alios 
** auctores, et ipfum vulgum de ¢jus 
* incomparabilibus virtutibus fatis 
* conftet : fed priter hxc omnia 
“© radix imptimis hujfis arboris plus 
** rimas offert medicinas, cujus cor- 
* tex excellentiffimum eft aiexiphar- 
*- macum, et {udoriferum in morbis 
** venenatis, et malignis efficacifli- 
*“ mum, qux per diftillationem et 
** preparationem exhibit aquam, et 
** oleum camphorz, immo veram 
** camphoram. 

‘ Tot tantzque varie res et me- 
** dicamina ex una hac arbore pro- 
* cedunt ut jufta fit oceafio demi- 
“ ranri, qui fit, ut una hxc arbor 
‘ omnigenus nobis medicinas exhi- 
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C 906.) 
ACCOUNT or a METHOD or GENERATING YEAST, 


(COMMUNICATED IN LETTERS TO MR. MOORE, FROM THE REV, WILLIAM 


MASON, OF ASTON, 


NEAR ROTHERAM, 


FROM THE SAME WORK, 


» Behe {pring I requefted a 
friend to enquire.of you fome 
‘particulars concerning the premium 
which the fociety ‘had offered on 
‘the produétion of yealt, of which 
you obligingly gave him full infor- 
smation. As I found November was 
the month in which the matter was 
to be decided, I deferred troubling 
you any more till I had caufed,an 
experiment to .be repeatedly tried, 
which a domeltic of mine, who 
tbrews for me, had at that time 
Airft made. 

“ T had juft before, with his af- 


fiftance, impregnated wort with 


fixed air, or rather a decoétion of 


amalt in water, according to Dr. 
Henry’s ingenious method, men- 
tioned in the memoirs of the Philo- 
fophical Society of Manchefter, and 
by the yeaft thereby obtained, pro- 
sluced good bread. This led ‘him, 
unknown to me, to.try whether the 
experiment would not fucceed full 
as well without fixed air, which he 
Found it did. He accordingly 
drought me a {mall veffel with a full 
Ahead of yeaft upon it, ,affuring me, 
with fome degree of exultation, that 
ncither oil ,of vitriol with chalk, 
mor any portion of old yeaft, had 
heen employed on the occafion. 
This greatly furprifed me; and I 
then defired-he would proceed with 
the experiment in his own way, and 
endeavour to encreafe the quantity 
already made, by what additional 
decogtion .ef malt and water he 
might think proper ; infifting only 
Ahat nothing but malt, water, and 
heat, thould be employed for the 
purpofe. He did fo, and in a few 
days encrealed the original quan- 
tity till it became fuffics® nt to work 
a nogthead of {mall beer, which 
produced ten pounds wejght of per- 


fe& yeafts and this, being foon af. 
ter put on a vat for a hogfhead of 
ale, was'found to be augmented te 
forty-two pounds, 

‘The difeovery therefore is fim. 
ply this: “ that-yea{t-is not (as ha 
“* IT believe, been hitherto thought) 
“ fome peculiar and' unknown {ub. 
* ftance, neceflary to be added to 
* wort, in order to put it into a 
“ fermenting ftate; but that malt 
* boiled in water will generate it 
“ (as the chemilfts fay) per fe if the 
* following circumftances be attend. 
“ed to: 

“sft. That'the procefs be begun 
with a {mall quantity of the decoc 
tion: 

“ odly, That it be kept-in an 
equai degree of heat: And, 

** 9dly, That, when the fermen. 
“‘ tation is begun, itfhould be affift. 
** ed and augmented with frefh de 
* co¢tions of the fame liquor.” 

* The proportions and method 
which my fervant has found gene 
rally to fucceed, ‘I will now give 
you, as taken ‘irom his ewn words 
in the form of a recipe. 
Procure three earthen or wooden 
veffels, of different fizes and 
apertures; one capable of holding 
two quarts, the other three or four, 
and the third ‘five or fix: boil 2 
quarter of a peck of malt, for about 
tight or ten minutes, in three pints 
of water; and when a quart is pour 
ed off from the odalinds te it ftand in 
a cool place, till-not quite cold, bur 
retaining that degree of heat which 


‘the brewers ufually find to be @ 
eit 


per when they begin to work t 
liquor, Then remove the vellal 
into fome warm {fituation near the 
fire, where the thermometer ftands 
between 70 and 80 degrees [ Fahren- 
heit,} and there let it remain jr 
¢ 
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the fermentation begins, which will 
be plainly perceived within thirty 
hours; add then two quarts more of 
a like deco@tion of malt, when cool 
as the firft was; and mix the whole 
in the larger-fized veflel, and {tir it 
well in, which muft be repeated in 
the ufual way, as it rifles in a com- 
mon vat: then adda ftiN greater 
quantity of the fame decoétion, to 
be worked in the largeft veifel, 
which will produce yeaft enough 
for a brewing of forty gallons.” 

“ According to my promife, I 
write to inform you of the refult of 
fome more experiments which have 
been made here, under my direc- 
tion, relative to yeaft; and the ra- 
ther, becaufe they were made by 
means of a very fimple apparatus, 
which I think will be feund very 
convenicnt on fhip-board, and alfo 
in cottages, &c. It is merely a 
wooden box, of about twelve or 
fourteen inches {quare, open on one 
fide, in which a veilel containing 
the wort is placed; and then the 
box is {et with the open fide clofe to 
a wall, heated by a fire on the ether 
fide, when the thermometer indi- 
cates the wall to be about So: fo 
that I imagine the back of a chim- 
ney in a fhip, or behind an oven 
or kitchen fire in a eottage, would 
be found very convenient for the 
"wae as the veflel might be there 
urrounded with a {inall atmo{phere 
of air, fufficiently warm.at the firlt, 
and capable of being continued at 
the fame equable temperature for a 
fufficient time. 

* A box of this kind, in which 
the following expcriments were 
made, was placed on a drefler in 
my kitchen, more than cighteen 
fect from. the kitchen fire, but 
.againft a thin wall, which divide 
the kitchen from the fervant’s hall, 
juft behind the fire-pluce of that 
toom; and the open Cue of the box 
turned to the heated wall, the vef+ 
fels themfelves uncovered. If you 
recolleé&t the trouble you fo oblig- 
ingly took in heating your office, 
you will think this method, fince 
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difcovered, of performing the fame 
experiment, of confiderable utility- 

“ Experiment sft. Three veflels 
were fet at the fame time in the 
warm box, containing a quart of li- 
quer each, and of equal {trengtl» 
with refpeét to malt: one was a de- 
cotton without hops, another witlz 
hops, the other a fimple infufion of 
malt: in about twenty-four hours. 
the hopped decoétion produced @ 
fine head of yeaft; the other decoc- 
tion fermented: as well, but was 
twenty-four hours later, and the 
yea{t appeared dark and ill coloured, 
fo that my houfe-keeper thought it 
{poiled; but this bad appearance 
was merely owing to its not having. 
been boiledand cleared, for it made. 
very light breakfaft rolls. 

‘* This experiment, you will per- 
ceive, was madetto try whether hops 
[as my fervant imagined] were ne- 
ceffary; andit certainly proves that 
they accelerate the fermentation 
but it proves alfo, that neither hops 
nor boiling are efiential to the pro- 
cels. - 

“ Experiment od. Four veifels, 
from. a common brewing of ale, 
were placed in a box of longer 
dimenfions ; one contained two 
quarts; afecond, one; a third, a 
pint;, a fourth, half a pint: they 
all fhewed figns of fermentation at 
the fame time, viz. in about twenty- 
faur hours; but that in the mug or 
pot holding a pint appeared the 
ftrongelt, which my fervant thought 
was Owing to the {maller diameter 
of the vetiel, which was {maller in 
proportion to the half pint; but as 
it {tood more centrally. to the heat 
of the fire behind, [ am perfliaded 
the excefs of fermentation proceeded 
from that caufe. This proves that 
the quantity. you begin the procefs 
with is not very matcrial, though 
two quarts feem to be mott conve- 
nient for the purpofe of baking. 

“* Experiment 3d. was inttituted 
merely to find whether an addition 
of fugar would accelerate the fer- 
mentation ; for which purpofe, two 
quarts of hopped liquor were tried 
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in feparate veffels, a quart in each: 
and the refult was, that the decoc- 
tion, in which two large {poonfuls 
of coarfe fugar were ftirred in, did 
not ferment in the leaft, though 
continued in the warm box five 
days and nights; the other fer- 
mented in about thirty-fix hours. 
The reafon of this later fermenta- 
tion than of that in the former ex- 
periments, was, that the liquor ufed 
was from a brewing of {mall-beer. 
Hence we may conclude, that a de- 
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AIN and pleafure are the two 
grand {prings which nature 
puts in motion, to awaken the at- 
tention of our fouls, and kecp us 
continually on our guard againft 
felf-love, and as the only means 
proper to make us attain to the 
grand end of our falvation, This 
objet is worthy of our moft ferious 
refle&tions ; and it is impoffible for 
us to form a juft idea of human na- 
ture, or of the original conftitution 
of mankind, without enquiring into 
it 










* If this world,” fays the worth- 
lefs and feditious Pyrrhonian, “be 
«¢the work of a creator infinitely 
* ood, why was evil one of the con- 
« ditions attached to our exifterce ? 
s¢ Why was it not excluded altoge- 
‘*ther from the creation? Was it 
«* not in the power of that infinitely 
*‘ good creator to provide for our 
« happinefs without having recouric 
“ to this fatal expedient; and is net 
*¢ the a€tual flate of things a dirc& 
“ contradi€tion of the devine good- 
 nefs 2” 
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coftion of the ftrength of afe # 
not of {trong beer, is the beft to bes 
gin with. 

* I cannot myfelf think of an 
other experiments that may tend to, 
elucidate the matter further; but if 
you pleafe to propole any, I cay 
with much eafe make them, efpeci- 
ally at this brewing feafon [though 
thefe I have already made ate of a 
month’s {tanding,] and fhall with 
great pleafure, fend you the re 
fult.” 





THis WORLD, 


to one end afpire, 


leafure their defice 5 
But greedy that it's obje& would devour, 


and not wound the flower 5 


Pleafure, or wrong, or rightly underftood, 
Our greateft evil, or our greateft good. 


POPE’sS ESSAY ON MAN, 


On this obje& mankind havé 
carried their refearches to a great 
length. Hence arofe the error of 
the Manicheans, who not being able 
to comprehend that the infinite 
goodnefs of God fhould permit the 
Jeaft evil to befal us, adopted the 
idea~of a another god, or fecond 
principle, which they fuppofed e 
qual in power to the good deity, 
but who being wicked by nature, 
and oppofing the béneficent defigns 
of the good principle, was the fole 
caufe of all the evil which happens 
in this world. 

We perhaps need not be furprifed 
that fome fanatics, equally ignorant 
as fuperftitious, fhould embrace this 
grofs error; but it can hardly be 
well conceived how a man of fo 
much genius and learning as bom 
fhould undertake the defence of f 
{candalous and impious an idea. 

When we refleé& upon the nature 
of man, we ought never to lofe 
fight of three things.—Firft, thathe 
is a created being, really dependant 
and limited in his nature—iecoeets 
tha 
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thathetis of a mixt nature, confift- 
ing of matter and {pirit-—thirdly, 
that as a reafonable being, capable 
of deliberating upon his attions, he 
is in a fate of trial in regard to his 
virtue, with power, however, to 


make ule of his Aderty, and his free 


It follows, therefore, that as a 
created, dependant, and Limited being, 
man is really imperfect; and we 
find that we want different degrees 
of perfeétion, which we confider 
as poflible, and which we even fee 

fled by other beings. 

For though man confidered in 

eneral, furpaffes all other material 
Tees, yet if we compare the facul- 
ties of his body with thofe of other 
animals, we {hall find that he is 
uch inferior. He cannot, for ex- 
ample, boa{t of having the ftrength 
of the lion; the fwiftnels of the 
flag; the {cent of the dog, nor the 
acute fight of the cagle ; and though 
he is as perfeét as the idea which we 
have of his nature requires, we ne- 
verthelefs difcover in him a manifeft 
imperfe&tion, which confifts in the 
comparifon that we make between 
him and fuperior and inferior be- 
ings, when we feparately examine 
their refpective faculties. 

But without {peaking of this im- 
perfeftion, is it impoffible that man, 
compofed of matter, fhould have his 
fhare of thofe weakneffes and im- 
Sastre which are common to 

im, and all other animals? From 
this principle alone we fhall clearly 
demonftrate, that he could not be 
altogether exempted from evil, and 
thatqe ought to admire the wifdom 
and goodnefs of God, who changes 
this difadvantage of nature into a 
kind of blefling, and the means of 
procuring us happinefs. 

For the fame reafon as man is 
moftly compofed of matter, muft he 
not be fubjeét to a number of acci- 
dental indifpofitions ;' to the general 
lofs of his faculties ; and, finally, to 
aa entire diflolution ?>—Nothing is 
necellary but a fever to put the 
whole fabric in dan ger; afire may 
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reduce it to afhes; and we cannot 
with any fort of foundation, pretend 
that this imperfeét partof man ought 
to be free from the impreflion of 
external caufes, or the natural effeéts 
of the general law. 

But it may be faid the foul, the 
nobleft, and moft valuable part of 
man, is a pure fpitit, independent 
of the laws of motion, and altogether 
diftin& trom matter, 

This is indeed true, if we confider 
the foul by irfelf, but united as it is 
with the body, which it inhabits, 
direéts, and animates, it muft, by a 
neceflary confequence, be fenfible 
of thofe effeéts produced by the ma- 
terial part, whether they tend to its 
detriment or well-being. Pain and 
pleafure announce fucceffively to the 
foul, what is pafling in the body; 
and were not this the cafe, the for- 
mer could néver watch over the 
fafety and prefervation of the latter. 
It is natural therefore, that the foul 
in this ftate, fhould be equally fuf- 
ceptible of pain and of pleafure. 

The foul confidered in itfelf as 2 
or fpirit, is neverthelefs a created 
xeing, and as fuch limited and im- 
perfet. As fuch ought it to be 
exempt from fufferings? Does it 
not experience the dilagreeable efs 
feéts ies own wants, and its infuf- 
ficiency to procure that fatisfaétion 
which its imagination makes it 
defire ? 

Can a difpofition of this kind 
which is unavoidable to every cre 
ated being, be exempted from pain, 
and fuffering ?>—Is it probable that 
God becaule he is good, fhould be 
obliged to change the order of 
things, and to fecure his creatures 
from the effeéts and neceffary con- 
fequences of their exiftence >—He 
might have done it, and fuch was 
in part the advantages enjoyed by 
our firft parents before the fall. 

T fay in part, becaufe it is evident 
that this prerogative, however great 
we may imagine it to have been, 
did not entirely fecure them from 
every kind of pain and unealinefs ; 
for though our firft parents woubd 
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not have been fubje& to death, or 
any infirmity, had they continued 
in a flate of innocence, it is no 
lefs truc, that even in that ftate they 
would have had to ftruggle againit 
their paffions, and if this had not 
been accompanied<«with fome dif- 
ficulty, there would--have been no 
merit in the vidory which they 
might have.gained—But what do | 
fay >—The word viétory is an ab- 
f{urdity, where ne confli& is fup- 
pofed. When Eve contemplated 
the beauty of the forbidden fruit, 
was fhe not really in a painful fitua- 
tion? This-pain, and this inter 
nal ftruggle, which wouid have 
turned to her advantage, had fhe 
courageoully reiifted, were the 
caufe of the misfortane which fhe 
broug!t upon herfelf,, becauic fhe 
ielded to temptation. 
if in that happy ftate human na- 
ure was fubjeét-to a certain por- 
tion of pain, what muft we expect 
when man has lott that preroga- 
tive, and is abandoned to wicked- 
nefs and frailty ?—In the prefent 
ftute his trial is much ftronger, and 
mor¢ painful than in the former; 
infiymiues:and death exercile their 
nichts over him, and he is obliged 
to fubmit with courage and reipett 
to all their horrors.—-To- thele we 
may atid the great difliculty there 
is of acquiring. and -praétifing the 
moral virtues amidft thofe pailions, 
which are mcompatible with them ,; 
that we are obliged to be fober, jut, 
and equitable, whilft pleafure draws 
us ».ide from our duty, and whilft 
avarice, difcord, aad diforder reign 
around, and exercile their empire 
over us, «Such indeed:is the lot of 
man, in this prefent ftate; is it 
ftrange therefore, that he fhould 
experience evils and fufterings in 
this world? Amd can thefe evils 
be confidered as contrary tothe di- 
vine goodnels, efpecially when we 
have jo ynany reafons to be affured; 
that what we fufler, ferves to try 
our virtue, and that we fhall find 
eur advantage in it at lait, 
I {ee only one way of fupporting 


this reafoning, which is, to“ fips 
pole that God, when he created 
the world, had no other intention 
than that of difplaying his infinite 
goodnefs, and of rendering his crea. 
tures: happy. This idea I know 
has been much followed, but it ig 
neither juft, nor founded on an 

folid principle 3; for in that cafe the 
leaft evil which we can imagine) 
would have implied a contradic. 
tion, or to explain inyfelf more 
clearly, the lealt evil- would have 
been absolutcly impo fMible, as:being, 
contrary to the end which God pro. 
poled; and as it was in his power 
to render his creatures happy withe 
out the intervention of any fuffer. 
ing, had fuch been his real defign, 
we-muft believe, that evil can ferve 
only as the means-of making us are 
rive at a happy end. 

The ou argument of Bayle 
and the weak reafoning which he 
employed for fome time againtt fee 
veral men of letters, who attacked 
his principles, are as follow :4 
«“ God,” faid he, * being in himfelf 

‘infinitely perfe& and happy, we 
‘* cannot fuppofe that ‘the creation 
‘couldin any way contribute td 
‘the augmentation -of his glory, 
‘or that this was the end of hy 
giving exiftence to certain crea 
‘tures, By the creation, he could 
‘ propofe nothing elle than tom» 
nifeft his goodnefs, and to dif 
penle to-hss creatures a certain 
‘degree of: felicity, proportioned 
‘to the wants of their nature; that 
‘is to fay, to one more, and to 
another lefs; but with regard te 
pain, and evil of every kind, they 
mutt have been entirely excluded 
‘from the defigns of the divine 
goodnefs.— We fee, however, that 
pain and evil have a real exif 
ence im the world, Were the 

Manicheans therefore much tobe 

blamed, when they attributed the 

evils and viciffitudes which at 
company human life, to an evil 
‘principle ? We muft candidly 
acknowledge that we cannota 
‘ gount in any manner for this.m 

; « Janeholy 
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fanchély phenomenon, and that 
s our reafon which has attained to 
fo high a degree of knowledge, is 
« calculated only to lead us aftray, 
‘and to diffule over our minds 
+ the clouds of doubt and uricer- 
. tainty.” d ‘ 

I have quoted this fophifm at-full 
‘length, merely becaufe in demon- 
ftrating the weaknefs and frivolity 
fit, I fhall have occafion to over- 
turn the principle of that incredu- 
‘lity which prevails at prefent. This 
‘principle is as follows :—* God is 
“evidently good, .and this ador- 
4+ able perfeftion has a neceffary in- 
s¢fluence over all his views, and 
«all his refolutions ; it is therefore 
4impoflible that he could ever 
“form the defign of punifhing m 
“the other world any one of ‘his 
“ creatures,” 

The prepefition of Bayle, that 
od in fis creation had no other 
view than that of manifefting his 
-goodnels, and of rendering his crea- 
tures happy, is deftitute of proof, 
and even probability. Bayle, how- 
ever, aflumed great confequence 
from having brought forward this 
argument, until Mr,-de-la Placette 
challenged him -to give any con- 

incing proof of the truth of it; but 
as he died: {oon after, it was impof- 
fible for him to reply to his new an- 
tagonift, and even had he lived, 
how would he have nS" a his 
argument, or what proofs would he 
have given? 

Father Mallebranche read Bayle’s 
abjections, and weighed the'ftrength 
ef the argument upon which they 
refted, but inftead of difcovering 
any.zppearance of evidence, or even 
probabikity in it, he judged that thefe 
-obje€tions were a proof of the con- 
trary of what Bayle advanced; that 
is to fay, that they even proved the 
‘wuth of the Chrifian - religion. 
The excellent conelyfion which he 
drew from them was as fotlows: | 

-* God, being in himfelf infinitely 
* perfeé&t and happy, and the world, 
‘ as well as all its creatures, being 


3H 
** on the contrary limitted and im- 
es ret there could be no relation 
* between their exiftence and the 
“ glory of God.” In this he agreé 

with Bayle; but what reference has 
been drawn from this principle? 
That God, in creating them, could 


‘have no other end than to make 


them happy? By no means, replies 
Maliebranctie, “ Ail the good that he 
* could do to his creatures, or of 
“which they could’be:fufceptible, 
‘‘ was limited and confined, on ac 
«count of their inaptitude for at- 
‘¢ taining to what is in itfelfinfinite, 
«¢ Their happinefs theréfore was not 
«an objet which .merited all ‘his 
« attention, and we cannot fay with- 
‘¢ out temerity ‘that this was his fole 
“ view.—The only confequence we 
«¢ can deduce from the above men- 
«tioned principle, is, that God 
‘would never have refolved to 
‘¢ create the world, had he not had 
“the means of giving it in fome 
‘manner, an infinite value, which 
* fhould merit all his attention and 
“ love: thofe means were the incare 
*¢ nation of his Son, which attaches 
‘¢a value and ineftimable price to 
“the homage and fabmiftion of 
«¢ mankind, whofe nature the Son 
“ of God fo far humbled himfelf as 
“to aflume. In this union of the 
« divine and human nature, we fee 
“all the perfections 6f God dif- 
“ played: his goodnefs, his power, 
“his wifdom, his juftice, and his 
“glory, This then was the only 
 objeét which could anfwer the end 
“ ef his giory ; this he had in view 
“wher he undertook the. work of 
** the creation. Thus we find in re- 
‘ ligion itfelf, the folution of an 
“ obyeftion which tended’ to overs 
* turn it®,” 

Mr. de la Placette did nat - carry 
his conje€tures fo -far as Father 
Mallebranche: he endeavoured on- 
ly to overturn. the foundation and 
weak reaforing of Bayle, and to 
demonttraic the‘futility of his ar- 
gument, 


-Dr. ‘King, and the celebrated 


#Mallebranche Converfations Chretiennes, et Traite de la Natuse ct df la Grace. 


Uu.s Leib- 
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Leibnitz, entered the lifts alfo with 
‘Bayle, and in order to refute him, 
employed arguments quite oppofite : 
Dr. King lays it down as a certain 
principle, that “ the end of the 
« creator in forming the world, con- 
®: fifted chiefly in demonttrating and 
‘¢ manifefting his power ; that be- 
‘6 ing in himfelf infinitely perfeé, 
he found in the idea of things 
* nothing without himfelf, which 
® cuuld induce him to give them a 
* real exiftence, and that relatively 
* to him they had nothing good in 
* them; that God being infinitely 
® good, gave exiftence to the world, 
§000, § 
S: and to each creature, that good of 
*: which it was fufceptible, agreeable 
*: to the general onde and the means 
** by which he had refolved to ma- 
* nifeft his power; thefe means 
% were indifpenfably attached to a 
*: certain courfe of natural evil, fuch 
Sas pain, infirmity, death, &c.— 
s¢ Befides, thofe who find fault with 
& the deity becaufe he has permitted 
« thofe evils, ye Faw from the 
¢¢ plan which he thought proper to 
& choofe, in order to manifeft his 
* power, may equally find fault 
« with the creation of the world in 
* general—To avoid moral evil, 
« and the faults which we commit 
“through negle& of our duty, it 
* would have been neceffary,” fays 
King, “to deprive man of his li- 
* berty ; the world then would have 
‘become a kind of a machine, 
**in which every thing would have 
“¢ been setbited, according to the 
laws of irrififtible and mechanical 
“ impulfion ; a ftate of this kind is 
** doubtlefs not proper to prove the 
“ power of God, like that in which 
‘ man finds himfelf free, and capable 
* of meriting future rewards,” 
Though this argument may be 
found defeftive, becaufe the author 
afcribes the grand and incompre- 
henfible end of the ¢reator, to the 
purpole of demonftrating his power, 
accompanied with his goodnelfs, his 
reafoning upon the whole is jut, 
and diffufes no little light aver fo 
obfcure an objefi. The enquiry 


, 
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which he has made into moral. evi? 
in particular, proves to us that he 
has examined human nature with 
great attention,, and that he hag 
judged of it with much acutenefs, 
The grand difficulty that occurs 
in this matter, is to find’ a natural 
argument to remove our doubts, 
which by clearly demonttrating the 
plan of the creation, may unveil to 
us the myftery of moral evil, and 
which may explain the reafon why 
God permitted it to enter into his 
plan.—But how fhall we arrive at this 
grand difcovery, if we do not feek 
for it in religion itfelf? To be con 
vinced of this, we need only take a 
view of the infufficiency and weak- 
nefs of the arguments which philo 
fophy, left by itfelf, hath hitherto 
oftered on this fubje&. This will 
ftill more clearly appear by examin- 
ing the celebrated propofitions of 
Leibnitz.—This great man, the 
glory and ornament of Germany, 
and one of the fublimeft geniufes of 
modern times, faw with regret, the 
infufficiency of al] the arguments 
which philofophers had adduced re- 
{peGing this point, and flattered 
himfelf with the hopes of forming 
one which would remove our 
doubts, and fully vindicate the 
views of God in regard to man 
kind, 
“ The Almightv,” fays Leibnitz, 
‘¢ having before his mind an infinite 
“number of poffible worlds, and 
“the power of creatirtg them, all 
‘* with the fame facility, chofe the 
‘* prefent one in preference to alb 
‘* others fince he created it, This 
‘“‘ world now exifting, was then the 
‘* moft agreeable to nature, the moft 
‘worthy of him, and in a wordy 
* the beft of all worlds poflible. 
“‘ This world being in itfelf 2 
* large whole, its parts are fo clofely 
“ united one with the other, that 
* the leaft thing cannot be detached 
‘* from it without deranging it en- 
“tirely. ‘This beft of all worlds 
* poflible comprehends, befides all 
“6 the real laws of motion, the laws’ 
‘* of the union which exilts nie 




















# the foul and the body, the imper- 
« feélions of each creature, and the 
# general laws, according to which 
“ the creator divided amongft them 
% the proofs of his grace. 

“ It appears from this, that God 
‘was not bound to remove phyfical 
“or moral evil, which was indif- 
«penfably and neceffarily attached 
“to this fiuation: it appears, on 
“the contrary, that ot 9 as well 
“as phyfical evil, entered in fome 
« méafure into the plan of his work. 
«We do not, however, mean to 
fuppofe, that God had moral evil 
“nohitively in view—no, he only 
“ _—— it, fince in fome mea- 
{ure it was attached to the infinite 
« perfeftions of the creation, Thefe 
“ perfeétions elevate the prefent a- 
shove all poffidle worlds; it is not bee 
“ caufe fn found entrance in it that 
“it is the moft perfect, we only 
“mean to fay that fin and moral 
* evil found place in the moft per- 
« fe worlds: God in himfelf did 
“not wifh for fin, or moral evil, 
 confequently, he did not deftine 
“any of his creatures to be fubjeét 
® to them.’? 

The learned have called this ar- 
gument optimiim, becaufe the prin- 
ciple of it is, that this world is the 
beft of all pofible worldse 

It was imagined for fome time that 
Pope had adopted this sentiment. 
What gave rife to this conje€ture 
was the maxim upon which that 

yet eftablifhed his Effay on Man, 

hatever is, is right; but he open- 
ly difavows it in a letter which he 
wrote to Racine on that fubjeét, 
and he declared befides to his friends 
in England, that he had compofed 
the above poem before he ever faw 
the writings of Leibnitz.—The idea 
which we ought to form of this fen- 
timent is, that every thing which exifts 
right, according to the plan pro- 
pofed by God when ‘he created the 
world, fince every thing that exifts 
8 neceflarily and indifpenfably at- 
tached to the fixed laws of the whole 
of things; that is to fay, to the gene- 
fal laws of motion ; to shofe of the 
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union between the foul and the 
body; and to the particular laws of 
liberty and free-wijl, Certain igno- 
rant perfons may think that Leib- 
nitz, by his argument of optimifm, 
wifhed to difavow the reality of a 
future and better ftate after this life, 
but thofe who entertain any idea 
of that kind are miftaken; he 
{peaks only of thofe perifhable 
worlds which God had the power 
to create, the beft and an per 
feét of which, as he tells us, is the 
prefent. Leibnitz was a Chriftian, 
and believed in a future and eternal 
{tate of immortality. 

To pretend that this world is the 
beft, and moft perfeé of all poffible 
worlds, feems in fome meafure, how- 
ever, to derogate from the idea of 
the grandeur and power of the Al» 
mighty. This argument, therefore, 
fo much boafted of by the partizans 
of Leibnitz, difclofes on the firft 
view, the general proof of the weak- 
nefs common to all human reafon- 
ing. 

To conclude, the jufteft, and in- 
deed the only method of reafoning 

hilofophically upon this point, ap- 
ane * be the Slienne te 
and evil really exift in the world, 
and undoubtedly not without the 
knowledge and permiffion of the 
creator; the natural confequences 
of this truth, eftablifhed by ry. Cx- 
perience, are, Firft, that the ha 
pinefs of man was neither the fole 
nor the principal end of the crea- 
tion.—Secondly, that God does not 
permit, without a juft caufe, thofe 
pains and evils, to which mankind 
are fubje€t in this world.—And, 
thirdly, that it does not belong to 
man to attempt to rife to that which 
is attainable only by God. 

If pain and evil have found place 
in the world, why may they not 
exift in the other ? What man can 
fet bounds to the divine juttice, 
which has abfolute power to dif- 
penfe punifhments ag well as re- 
wards ?>—This juftice has no bounds, 
{ince none of the divine perfeétions 
are limited, Befides; what mortal 

can 
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“can comprehend the extent of the 
“éblications which he is under to the 
Deity, or the enormity of the faults 
the has committed ? Will the unbe- 


liever dare to prefcribe laws to: fhe 
Supreme Being P—Ought he ne 
rather to proftrate himfelf befog 
-him and tremble P— 
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% 72. BAL SE ideas on lending upon 
tntereft. 

The rate of intereft is by no 

wmeans founded as might*be imagin- 
‘ed on the profit the borrower hopes 
‘to make with the capital of which 
the purchafes the ufe. This rate like 
tthe price of all other merchandize, 
is fixed ‘by the circumftances of 
*buyer and feller; bythe proportion 
of the fum offered withthe demand. 
‘Pcopke borrow with every fort of 
wiew, and with every fert of mo- 
‘tion. Onc borrows‘to undertake an 
enterpriz: that is to make his for- 
‘tune, another to buy an eftate, ano- 
ther to pay his loffes at play, ano- 
ither to fupply the lofs of his reve- 
mue, of which fome accident has 
‘deprived him, ‘fome ‘to exift on in 
‘expectation of what he is able to 
gain by his Jabour ; “but all thete 
‘motives which determine the bor- 
rower, are very indifferent to the 
ender. He attends to two things 
‘only, the intereft he is to ‘receive, 
and the fafety of his om He 
‘never attends to the ufe the bor- 
rower puts it*to, as a merchant does 
not care to what ufe the ‘buyer ap- 
Plies the commodities he fells him. 

§ 73. Errors of the -fchoolmen re- 
Fated. 

It is for want of having viewed 
the lending of money on mtereft in 
its true point of view, that mora- 
lifts, more rigid that enlightend, 
would endeavour to make us look 
son it as a crime. The {cholaftic 


theologifts have concluded that as 
money itfelf was not prolific, it was 
unjuft to require a premium for the 
Yoan of it, Eull of thele prejudices 
Wins . 





they have fancied their do&trim 
was fanétioned by this paffage in the 
Golpel, mutuum dare nihil inde foe 
anies: Thofe theologians who have 
adopted more-reafonable principle 
on the fubjett:of intereft of money, 
have been branded with the harfheft 
reproaches from thofe who adopt 

the other fide of the queftion. 
Neverthclefs, there -are*but fewre. 
fleftions neceflary to expofe the 
trifling reafons ‘that are adduced to 
‘condemn the taking of intereft. A 
loan of money isa reciprocal con- 
tract, free between both parties, antl 
entered into only by. reafon of ‘its 
being mutually advantageous. It is 
evident, if the lender finds an até 
vantage in receiving an intereft for 
‘his money, ‘the berrower is not lel 
interefted in finding that money he 
tands in need of, dince otherwife 
he would not borrow and fubmit 
himfelfto the payment of intereft. 
Now on this principle can any one 
look on fuch an advantageous cons 
tract as a crime, in which both par 
ties are content, and which certainly 
does no injury to any other perfont? 
Let them fay the lender takes ad- 
vantage of the wants of the bor 
rower, to force the payment of in- 
tereft, thrs is talking as abfurd asif 
we were to fay, that a baker «who 
demands money for his -bread he 
fells, takes advantage of his cut 
tomer’s wants. If in.this latter cafe, 
the moneyis an equivalent forthe 
bread the buyer receives, the money 
which the borrower receives to day 
is equally equivalent to the capital 
of intereft he agrees to pay at the 
expiration ofa ¢ertain time, for if 
tats 
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Gi it is an’ advantage to the bor- 
yower, to have during that interval 
tlie ufe of the money he ftands in 
jleed of, and it is a difadvantage to 
the lender to be ‘deprived of it. ‘This 
difadvantage may be eftimated, and 
itiseftimated, the intereft is the rate. 
This rate ought to be larger, if 
the lender runs a rifk of lofing his 
gapital by the borrower becoming: 
inlolvent. The bargain therefore is 

rfeétly equal on both fides and con- 

quently, fair and honeft. Money 
confidered as a phyfical fubftance, 
aa mafs of metal, does not pro- 
duce any thing; but money made’ 
ale of in advances in cultivation, in 
manufacture, in commerce; produce 
acertain profit ; with money we can 
acquire land, and thereby procure’a 
yevenue’: the perfon therefore who 
lends his money, does not only give 
up the unfruitful poffeffion of his 
money, but deprives himfelf of the 
profit which it was in his power to 

rocure by it, and the intereft which 
indemnifies him from this lofs can- 
not be looked upon as unjuft. ‘The 
fchoolmen, compelied to acknow- 
ledge the juftice of thefe confidera- 
tions, have allowed that intereft for 
money we be taken, provided: the 
eapital is alienated, that is, provided 
the lender gave up his right to be 
teimburfed his money in a certain 
time, and permitted the borrower 
fo retain it as long as he was in- 
clined to: pay the intereft thereof 
only, The reafon of this toleration 
was}that then it is no longer a loan 
of money for which an intereft is 
paid, but a purchafe, which is bought 
with a fum of money, as we pur- 
chafe lands, This was a il to 
which they had'recourfe, to comply 
with the ahfokute neceflity which 
exifts of borrowing money, in the 
courfe of the tranfactions of fociety, 
without fairly avowing the fallacy 
of thofe principles, upon which 
they had condemned the prattiee: 
but this claufe for the alienation of 
the capital is not an advantage to 
the borrower, who remains equally 


indebted to the lender, until he fhalk 
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have repaid the capital, and whofe 
property always remains dormant 
for the fafety of fuch capital ;—at iss 
even a ditadvantage, as he finds it 
more difhcult to: borrow money 
wher he is in want of it; for per- 
fons who-would willingly confent to- 
lend for a year or two; a fum of mo- 
ney which they had deftined for the: 
purchafe of an eftate; would not 
lend it for an uncertain time: Be- 
fides, if they are permitted to {elk 
their money for a perpetual rent,. 
why may they not lend it for a cer 
tain’ number of years, for a rent 
which is only to continue for that 
term? If an intereft of 1000 livres. 
per annum is equivalent to the fur 
of 2000 livres frem- him. to keep: 
fuch afum in perpetuity, 1000-livres: 
will be an equivalent for the poflel- 
fion of that {um for one year. 

§ 74. True foundation of intere 
of money. 

A man then may lend:his money 
as lawful as he may felt it; and. the 
poffeflor of money may cither dox 
one or the other, not only becaufe 
money is equivalent to a revenue, 
and a means to procure a revenue; 
not only becaufe the lender lofes, 
during the continuance of the loan, 
the revenue he might have procured. 
by it; not only becaufe he rifks his 
capital; not only becaufe the bor- 
rower can employ it in advantage- 
ous acquifitions, or in undertakings 
from whence he will draw a large 
prot: the proprietor of money may 
lawfully receive the intereft of it, 
by a moft generaland deciftve prin- 
ciple. Even if none of thef cir- 
cumftances fhould take place, he 
will not have the lefs right to re- 
quire an intereft for his loan, for 
this reafon only, that his money is 
his oven. Since it is his own, he 
has a right to keep it, nothing care 
imply a duty in him to lend it; if 
then he does lend, he may annex 
fuch a condition to the loan as he 
chufes, in this he does no injury to 
the borrower, fince the latter agrees 
to the conditions, and has no fore 
of right over the {um lent, dhe 
prone 
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sc which money can procure its 
rower, is doubtlels one of the 
moft prevailing motives to deter- 
mine him to borrow on intereft : it 
is one of the means which faci- 
litates his. payment of the interett, 
but this is by no means that which 
ives a right to the lender to require 
it; it is fufficient for him that his 
money is his own, and this is a 
right infeparable from property. 
He who buys bread, does it for his 
fupport, but the right the baker has 
to exaft a price is totally indepen- 
dant of the ufe of bread ; the jame 
right he woud poffefs in the fale of 
a parcel of ‘tones, a right founded 
on this principle only, that the 
bread is his own, and no one has 
any right to oblige him to give it up 
for nothing. 
75. Anfwer to an objeclion. 
This refle€tion brings us to the 
confideration of the application 
made by an author, of the text 
mutuum dare nihil inde fperantes, and 
fhews how falfe that application, and 
how diftant from the meaning of the 
Gofpel. ‘The paflage is clear, as in- 
terpreted by modern and reafonable 
divines, as a precept of charity. 
All mankind are bound to affiit 
each other; a rich man who fhould 
fee his fellow creature in diftrefs, 
and who, inftead of gratuitoufly af- 
fifting, fhould fell him what he 
needed, would be equally deficient 
in the duties of chriftianity and of 
humanity. In fuch circumftances, 
charity does not only require us to 
lend without intereft, fhe orders us 
to lend, and even to give if necef- 
fary. To convert the precept of 
charity into a preeept of ftriét juf- 
tice, is equally repugnant to reaion, 
and the fenfe of the text. Thole 
whom I here attack do not pretend 
that it ts aduty of juftice to lend 
their money ; they muft be obliged 
then to confefs, that the firft words 
of the paflage, mutuum dare, contain 
only a precept of charity.’ Now I 
demand why they extend the latter 
part of this — to a principle of 
juftice. What, is the dury of lend- 
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ing not a itri& precept, and thaif 
its acceflary only, the condition of 
the loan, be made one? It would 
have been faidtoman, “ It is free 
for you to lend or not to lend, but 
if you do lend, take care you do fot 
require any intereft for your mo. 
ney, and even when a meichant 
fhall require a loan of you for an 
undertaking, in which he hopes to 
make a large profit, it will bea crime 
in you to accept the intereft he of. 
fers you; you muft abfolutely either 
lend to him gratuitoufly, or not lend 
to him at all, You have indeed one 
method to make the receipt of in. 
tereft lawful, it is to lend your ca 
pital for an indefinite term, and to 
give up all right to be repaid it, 
which is to be optional to your 
debtor, when he pleafes, or when 
he can. If you find any incon 
venience on the {core of: fecurity, 
or if you forefee you fhall want your 
money in a certain number of years, 
you have no other courfe to take 
but not to lend it: It is better for 
you to deprive this merchant of this 
moit fortunate opportunity, than to 
commit a fin by aflifling him in it” 
This is what they muft have {een in 
thefe five words, mutuum dare nihil 
inde fperantes, when they have read 
them under thefe falfe prejudices. 

Every man who fhall read this 
text unprejudiced, will foon find its 
real meaning ; that is, “ as men, a 
Chriftians, you are all brothers, all 
friends ; act towards each other as 
brethren and friends; help’ each 
other in your necellities ; let your 
purfes be reciprocally open to each 
other, and do not fell that affiftanee 
which you are mutually indebted to 
each other, in requiring an interef 
for a loan which charity requires of 
you as a duty.” This is the true 
fenfe of the paffage in queftion, 
The obligation to lend without im 
tercft, and to lend, have evident 
relation to each other ; they are of 
the fame order, and both inculcate 
a duty of charity, and not a precept 
of rigorous juftice, applicable to all 
cafes of leuding,. 
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fingle fhip, was difpatched to the 

oluccas, and brought home 139 
tons of nutmegs, befides a large 
quantity of mace and other {pices ; 
in his voyage he met with many ob- 
ftrutions from the Dutch, but hap- 

ily defeated all their defigns.— 
bs tain Sharpey alfo made a voyage 
with two fhips to Samatra, and re- 
turned with good fuccefs, 

The charter of the company had 
yet fome years before it expired, 
and the voyages they had miade had 
been attended with fuocefs, yet it 
was apparent their trade nhed on a 
very precarious bottom, ‘The Por- 
tugueze and Dutch were equally their 
rivals in the commerce ; the former 
poflefled, in abfolute fovereignty, 
fome of the fineft harbours in India, 
and the latter had begun to make 
fettleinents.——They had not as yet 
been at war with each other, but the 
peace which had now taken place 
afforded them a better opportunity 
to diftrefs the Englifh; each had 
manifefted a ftrong inclination to 
oppofe them, and they had both 
fhewn foo little regard to juftice, in 
their tranfattions with the natives, 
to induce the Englifh to believe 
they would aét otherwife with them. 

The neceflity of poffeffing forts 
and garrifons to proteét their fatto- 
ties was apparent, but their prefent 
charter did not fufficiently authorize 
them ¢o procure them; accordingly, 
an application was made in 165, 
to King James, for a new charter, 
which was readily granted, with di- 
vers additional privileges to them 
and their heirs for ever; and the 
next-year the fame monarch granted 
therm another charter, or letters pa- 
tent of privilege, that neither the 
faid Governor and Company, nor 
their goods and merchandize, fhould 
be hereafter fued, vexed, arreftcd, 

Vou, VII. 


I" 1608, David Middleton, in a 


molefted, or difquieted, in refpeé& 
of their trading. 

With thefe additional powers the 
Company made greater attempts 5 
they firft built two fhips, one of the 
common fize of 1200 tons, and 
another of 250: hitherto they had 

urchafed their fhips of the Hans 
Towns, The launching of thefe 
fhips was honoured with the pre- 
fence of the King and Prince of 
Wales, who were entertained on 
board in a coftly manner.—They 
were immediately fitted out under 
the command of Sir H. Middleton, 
at the expence of 80,0001. Sir Hugh 
failed to Mocha, but although well 
received at firft, he met with moft 
fhameful treatment by the Turks, 


‘ being made prifoner and confined 


fix months, but at laft was releafed 
and failed to Surat; here the Portu- 
gueze lay ready to oppofe him: 
Captain Hawkins’ journey to the 
Mogul had alarmed that nation, and 
their viceroy had counteraéted his 
endeavours for a fettlement; they 
pretended an exclufive right to the 
trade of Surat, and Sir Hugh had 
no other alternative but to lofe his 
voyage or attack them, he chofe the 
latter, and fucceeded in difperfing 
their fhips, and taking fome of them. 
Having furmounted thefe obftacles 
at fea, he met with more powerful 
on fhore; the ]cfuits by their infi- 
nuations obliging him to depart 
with the whole faétory: he then 
failed to Debul, where he had better 
fuccefs ; took two Portugueze fhips, 
and returned to the Red Sea, where 
he made prize of feventeen Indian 
fhips, which he obliged ahh 
of Mocha to ranfom, and indemni- 
fied himfelf for the lofs and injury 
he had reccived ; Sir H, Middleton 
then failed to bantam, where he 
died, and the fleet returned to En- 
gland. 
Ax 


Cap- 
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Captain Hipportbeing difpatched: 
in the Globe, in 1611, to Bantam, 
fuffered the Dutch governor to con- 
tract a large debt-with him, and on 
the latter refufing payment, Hippon 
Seized the governor’s fon, and kept 
him fafe till the debt was difcharged. 
‘Phe fame year Captain Saris. failed 
with three flips, being defigned for 
the Java, the Moluccas, and Japan; 
in the latter place he obtained fome 
privileges for the India Company, 
aud fuccefsfully returned. 

While the Dutch were endeavour- 
ing to undermine the Englifh in the 
iflands, the Portugueze were no lefs 
imtent upon preventing their con- 
nexion with the Megul’s dominions, 
and it was.evident no Englifh fhip 
had any chance of fuccefs on that 
eoait, unlefs fhe could command it 
by her ftrength. This induced the 


Company, in i612, to fit outa 
fleet, well manned and armed, un- 
der the command of Capt. Thomas 
Belt, an officer of courage and con- 


duct, both which he had great caufe 
to exert: he arrived at Surat in 
September, and had the counte- 
mance of the Mogul’s governor and 
officers to: eftablifh a faétory ; but 
his activity and fuccefs induced the 
Portugueze governor to fit out a 
fquadron,. having on board 5000 
men, and 130 pieces of great ord- 
nance, a at him, notwithftand- 
ing the permiflion he had from the 
Great Mogul to eftablifh. his facte- 
ries at Surat and other places. On 
their approach, Beft failed to meet 
them, and: after two warm: aétions, 
defeated: them. Beft’s condu& and 
€ourage gained him great eftecm 
among the Mogul’s officers, which 
was. much encreafed by another 
victory he obtained over the Portu- 
gueze, when they returned after re- 
fting their flrips.. 

The Dutch in the mean time afi- 
duoufly employed themfelves to ruin 
the Englith intereft in thoft places 
where they had influence, and re- 
peated complaints. were received of 
ill treatment received by the Englith 


fathors from the Holanders,.and. of 


na given to their trade ig, 
all parts of india, which: frequently 
brought on hoftilities, and made the: 
interpofition of government necef- 
fary. We find two commiffions 
iffued. by King James, for negotia 
tion with the Dutch, the firft was 
held in London, 1619, and the fe- 
cond at the Hague ; but neither of 
them had any happy effeéts. 

The Company not only found. it 
neceflary to procure eftablifhments, 
but alfo to keep up a good correfpon- 
dence with the princes of India, 
A fhip was fent with Sir Robex 
Shirley and Sir Thomas Powell, in 
7615, to Perfia, and a fleet with Sir 
Thomas Roe en board, as ambafla 
der frem the King to the Great 
Mogul. ‘The Company had hitherto 
kept an agent at his court, but con- 
eciving it. would be for the mutual 
benefit of the kingdom and the 
Company, that an ambaflador fhould 
be fent from the crown, which 
would add additional weight to his 
negotiations, Sir Thomas Smith, 
the governer of the Kaft India 
Company, applied to the King, and 
Sir Thomas Roe was difpatched 
with ample powers; he arrived fat 
in India, and happily executed his 
eommiflion, procuring very coni- 
derable privileges,. grants, and in- 
munities, to the Englifh Eatt Indi: 
Company.. 

The Company had by their in- 
duftry, procured to themfelves {a- 
tlements and faétories at Bantam, 
Jacatra, Amadavat, Agra, Ammitg, 
Brampere, Calicut, Mafulipatam, 
Petapol, Patano, Siam, Bencarenoy, 
Socodonia, Macaflar,Achen, Jambe, 
Tewo, Ferando, in Japan, Java, 
Banda, &c. The latter ifland was 
granted to the crown of England, 
by a formal ceffion made by, thein- 
habitants, after their quarrel with 
the Dutch; and. Lanta was allo 
ceded by a hike furrender.—The 
latter acquifitions would have fe 
cured to the Engliih a very conf 
derable fhare of the {pice trade, 
had they been maintained by a pm 
per force, F : 
Mean 
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» Mean time the Company conti- 
ucd to difpatch fhips yearly, and 
many fuccefsful voyages were made, 
The fleet which carried out Sir 
Thomas Roe, on their arrival at 
Surat, found the natives and Portu- 

ueze at war; the datter atttacked 
the Englith fleet, and-were defeated 
with great Jofs. The fleet then pro- 
ceeded to Java, where they were as 
ufual oppofed by the Dutch, but 
happily compleated their lading and 
geturned. 

Sir Thomas Ree heving com- 
pleated his negotiation at the Mo- 
gul’s court, proceeded to Perfia, 
and entered into a negotiation with 
the Shah, to afiift him in recovering 
the Iiland of Ormus from the Por- 
tugueze. The condition of the 

reement were, that the Shah 


Should defray the expences of the 
expedition ; grant the Englifh a free 
trade over the Perfian dominions, 
and allow them a moity of the cuf- 
toms raifed upon merchandize in 


the Perfian Gulph; and the Englifh 


were to drive the Portugueze from 
Ormus, and te maintain conftantly 
two fhips, to protect the trade of the 
Gulph. This treaty was punétually 
obferved till the year 1680, when 
the Eaft India Company failed in 
their part .of the contract. 
Complaints again ft the Dutch ftill 
continued ; the Englifh fleets were 
jattacked in various places, and it 
feemed probable the difputes of the 
Companies would, in the end, in- 
Nolve the two nationsin war. A 
third negotiation was begun in Lon- 
don, and a treaty, anno 1619, was 
eoncluded, by which it was ftipu- 
dated, that in regard of the great 
expence of blood and treafure the 
Dutch had been put to in improving 
the trade to the Viands ef Maluc¢a, 
Banda, and Amboyna, they fhould 
enjoy tw@ thinds of the faid trade, 
and the Englifh the other third: 
the charge of the forts to be levied 
by duties on merchandize; and the 
force neceflary for the defence of 
the trade and iettlements, fhould be 
committed to a council of defeace, 
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compofed of perfons in the fervice 
of the different companies: that | 
the forts fheuld continue in the pot- 
felfion of thofe they now were; 
{uch forts as were required by the 
combined force of the two compa- 
nies, fhould remain the property, 
and be garrifoned by troops of both 
nations, fubje€t to the direétion of 
the council of defence; with fome 
other articles-of lefs moment: and 
if any dilputes arofe which fhould 
not be accommodated by the:coun- 
cil of defence, they fhould be de- 
termined by the King of Great Bri- 
dain and the States ‘General. 

This treaty afforded a profpett of 
peace for fome years, but the inju- 
ries which the Englifh had fuitained 
from the Dutch had made too dee 
an impreflion on them to be eafily 
effaced, and during the negotiation 
they took an opportunity to attack 
a Dutch fort, under pretence \of 
affifting the Javanefe ; and on the 
ether hand, the Dutch fhewed them- 
felves perfidious and inhuman, for 
after the conclufion of the treaty, 
the Dutch general attacked Lantore, 
ceded to the Englith by the natives, 
and committed favage cruelties on 
the inhabitants; firing and pillaging 
the Englifh warehoufes of ftuffs, 
money, {pices of great value, and 
laftly, murdering the Englifly inha- 
bitants in the moft cruel manner. , 
The faétory at Poleron: fhared. the 
fame fate. The Dutch had boafted 
that their money would determine 
the Englifh court which way. they 
pleaied; their venturing on a breach 
of treaty, and cruelties paffing un- 
revenged by the Englifh .court, 
feem to juftify the affertion. , The 
Dutch alledged that a prior poffef- 
fion of thefe iflands gave them a 
more ancient right than the Englith, 
and which no future ceffion could 
controul ; but there is a doubt, if 
not acertainty, that the iflands never 
were ceded to them, and their con- 
duét feemsto have arofe from a thirft 
of gain, in which they conceived 
the Englifh rivalled them; however 
they were lupported by the pufilla- 
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nimity of the court of Great Britain 
on the one hand, and by their great 

wer at Batavia on the other, 

What they had not effected againft 
the Englifh by force, was brought 
about by a tranfaétion fraught with 
the utmoft cruelty and perfidy. The 
Englifh had planted fattorics at 
Amboyna, a Enall ifland bearing 
cloves, for the purpofe of procuring 
On that ifland 
they had three faétories, at Am- 
boyna, Hitto, and Larico; and at 
the neighbouring ifland of Seram 
two, at Lobo ana Cambalon, The 
Dutch alfo had their fa€tories, par- 
ticularly at Amboyna, where they 
had a fort, with a garrifon of two 
hundred foldiers, and a company of 
free burghers, with about 400 free 
natives, inthe town, The Englith 
dwelt only in a houfe, carrying on 
trade as they conceived in perfeét 
fafety ; fome few difputes had arifen, 
the Englifh seogishing that the 
Dutch ipent large and unneceflary 
fums in repairing the fort, which 
was charged to the joint account, 
and alfo paid their foldiers in cloth 
of Coromandel, by which they made 
a large profit, and kept it to them- 
{elves ; the Englifh made complaint 
to the council of defence, who not 
agreeing in their opinion, referred 
the difpute to be decided by the two 
companies, or in the dernier refort, 
agreeable to the treaty by the two 
powers. During thefe difputes the 
Dutch took more effe&tual meafures, 
for under pretence of a confpiracy 
of the Engiifh with certain Java- 
nefe, they at once eaufed the whole 
of the Englifh to be feized in the 
five fa€tories of Amboyna and Se- 
ram, and brought to Amboyna, 
where they were examined, ‘and 
forced by the moft cruel torments 
to confefs themfelves guilty of the 
confpiracy, and Captain Towerfon, 
the Enelith chief, with moft of the 
others, were put tg death, and the 
houfe, merchandize, and baoks of 
the Englifh Company feized. ‘The 
Dutch denied any ijlegal proceed- 
ing in this mattey, and publifhed 
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the confeflion of the Englifh thug 
extorted, as their juiftification ; but 
when it is confidered that the Ens 
gliih were only a few unarmed fac. 
tors, and the Dutch had not only a 
confiderable force at Amboyna, but 
a much larger in the neighbourhood, 
and that thefe confeffions were all 
afterwards denied by the Englith, at 
the approach of their fentence, im. 
partial foreigners have not fcrupled 
to acquit the accufed, and have 
branded this tranfaction as one of 
the moft perfidious and inhuman 
that ever difgraced the hiftory ofany 
nation, and that it will leave a ftain 
in the charafter of the Dutch Re 
ublic as long as it exifts. 

Mr. Welden, the Englith agent 
at Banda, hearing of thefe tranf- 
actions, failed to Amboyna, where 
on making proper enquiries, he was 
fatisfied of the innocence of his 
countrymen, and of the whole be. 
ing a premeditated delign to ruin 
the Englifh trade to thofe iflands; 
convinced, therefore, there was no 
fafety there, he prudently withdrew 
the remains of the Engliih factories 
from thofe iflands, and failed for 
Jocatra, Satisfaftion was demanded, 
but without -effeét, and it does not 
appear any part of the Englifh pro- 
perty was reftored ; nor was any 
ipirited meafures taken by the En- 
glifh Court to refent fo daring an 
outrage. The king was a prince 
whofe weaknefs of head could only 
be — by his weaknefs of heart, 
and his minifters were of too aban- 
doned a charaéter for the Dutch to 
fear any moleftation from them. 

The king died foon after, content 
with beftowing execrations on thofe 
he ought to have chaftized, In the 
latter part of his reign he granted 
the Company two charters, one with 
privilege to correét all Englifh per 
fons refiding in the Eaft Indies, ei 
ther by martial law or otherwife; 
and the other a charter of pardon 
for certain offences, and a grant of 
fuch fums of money, goods ‘and 
merchandize as belonged to the 
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SITUATION fo pleafing, 
and {uch mild manners as the 
Biflayans, quite enchanted mc; I 
galled to my mind that half of the 
world I had travelled over, and 
confidered how little the prejudices 
with which it was overun, were 
capable of fatisfying an upright and 
ure mind. I envied the happinefs 
of the Kiflayes, whofe fincerity was 
parent in moft of their aétions, 
and tlie tranquil datisfaétion of their 
ininds feemed to me the higheft 
perfeétion of human fociety. I was 
equally touched by their manner of 
worfhip, which was accompanied 
with a fimple and affeéting mutic. 
Iwas not lefs ftruck with the beau- 
ties I had difcovered even in the 
moft trifling works of the Creator, 
in thofe countries where the avidity 
of mankind had not degraded them. 
Icopld not avoid acknowledging 
that providence which had hitherto 
conducted me; I owed him my 
thanks for thefe mercies, and my 
refleGtions turned naturally to re- 
ligion, to which I now paid greater 
attention than [ had hitherto done. 
The Deity appeared here, if 1 may 
be allowed the expreffion, with 
greater dignity than elfewhere, hav- 
ing by his benefits and example 
raifed himfelf to the two extremes 
of magnificence. 

I fhall now give an idea of a vef- 
fel named a Bonanga, which is per- 
haps only an improvement on what 
Lord Anfon has defcribed to have 
fen at the Marian iflands. They are 
akind of proa, very long and nar- 
tow. The wood of the body of the 
vellel is raifed only about one foot 
above the water, but on this body 
afide of wood or wafte extremely 
light is grafted, much ia the man- 
perof our old Xebecs, It has on 


each fide two galleries made of 
bamboo, two feet broad, raifed like 
an amphitheatre, which extends al- 
moft tne whole length of the veiflel, 
leaving a {mall {pace at each end. 
The firit {tage of this amphitheatre 
placed by the fide, and without the 
plank fheer of the veffel, is raifed 
about a foot and a half above the 
deck, and the fecond ftage is placed 
without the firft at a further eleva- 
tion of about one foot. The firft 
gallery or ftage is fupported by 
pieces of curved timber, faftened 
to the wafte, and the fecond by fome 
curved timbers fecured by fupport- 
ers which form a faliant angle, 
placed at certain diftances, and ex- 
tending from the fide. Thefe two 
galleries or ftages, and the deck of 
the veffel, ferve to feat three benches 
of rowers, whofe ftations and oars 
are placed one above another like 
the ports in a fhip of war. The 
rowers are fo dilgeled, that the oars 
of the fecond ftage ftrike the water 
in the intermediate {paces left by 
the oars of the firft ftage, and which 
is neceflary for the rowers to extend 
their arms, and the rowers of the 
third ftage work alfo in the inter- 
mediate {pace left by the fecond 
rank, but further out from the vef- 
fel, There is a piece of wood or 
iron fixed in the fide of the veilel, 
which ferves for the oar to prefs 
againft. 

To fupply the place for the oars 
in the firit rank, there are holes in 
the wafte of the veflel through 
which the oar pafles, and thole 
for the fecond and third ranks are 
tormed by four pieces of wood, 
two of which, one coming from 
the fore and the other from the 
hind part, contribute .to the fupe 
port of a third, placed perpendi- 

cular 
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cular and joins at their angle. This 
fatter which is the reft, and the two 
which fupport it, are kept out of a 
perpendicular, and incline by means 
of a fourth, a little outwards, to 
afford the rower a greater power 
from the ‘Iever, this laft is fecured 
.byv a kind of lift which is on the 
gallery of ‘bamboo, 

Beficdes, the fhape ef the oars are 
not like ours, The arms of the 
ower ought to be very powertul, 
the whole weight being at the ex- 
tremity of the oar, which is formed 
only of a long pole, at the end of 
which is an oblong plank. 

They rightly judge that thefe gal- 
leries, and the number of oars, muft 
make the veffel roll confiderably. 
To prevent which, two darge bain- 
boos are fixed crofs the veffel at 
about one fixth of the length of the 
veffel diftance from the head and 
ftern, they extend from twenty to 
twenty-five feet over on each fide, 
‘more or lefs, according to the fize of 
the veflel. At each of their extre- 
mities two or three other -bamboos 
are fecured horizontally, and which 
join them at right angles, and form 
on each fide of the veilel two large 
fquares, or rather one large fquare, 
laid over the veifel. Thetwo fides 
of this {quare which lay crofs the 
veffel have a fheer which makes the 
end on each fide jult touch the fur- 
face of the water at the place where 
they are joimed by the other fides of 
the {quare. “Thefe by means of the 
three bamboos of which they are 
compofed, sae a confiderable 
furface to the water, and prevent 
the veilel from rolling too much, 
They take great care to fecure the 
{quare firmly to the body of the 
proa, for on that her fafety de- 
pends, This machine alfo in calm 
weather ferves to plice fome other 
rowers on at its extremity, who 
make ufe of paddies, whichthey ufe 
with both hands, the one within 
and the other without the fquare. 

It is dificult to conceive the 
fwiftnels with which thefe veilels 
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go through the water, by means of 
the oars, or that it is poflible 
place on a proa, on which there js 
not any thing but a parcel of bam. 
boos, one hundred and fifty rowers 
and forty people with paddles, But 
our aftonifhment will fomewhat 
ceafe, when we confider that there 
are three benches of rowers on each 
fide, and two rows uf padiers, 
The Mahomedan Indians make 
ufe of this kind of embarkation to 
cruize on, and carry off the Spanih 
or Chriftian Indians. They cany 
their captives for fale to Borneo, 
and fometimes to Batavia, where] 
have feen with furprize, men ex. 
pofed for fale as flaves, who had 
been free fubjects of the King of 
Spain, Thefe Mahomedans are 
brave, and as they are very numer. 
ous onboard their vetiels, they make 
their attack by boarding. ‘They be. 
gin with clearing the enemies deck, 
by throwing in a fhower of zagayes, 
or little darts. They afterwards 
jump on board with their cris, or 
campilan in their hands. They 
make little ufe of fire arms, and 
have only afew canon which they 
have taken from the Europeans, 
In this they differ from the Indians 
who are in the neighbourhood. of 
the Dutch, as they have already 
began to fabricate mufkets, but very 
clumfily, iI have enjoyed great 
pleafure whenever it has been inmy 
powcr, to examine the induftry of 
the inhabitants of this Archipelago, 
who endeavour to sife out of their 
ancient ftate, which is almoft f& 
vage, by the leffons they learn from 
the Chinefe and Europeans, 
Chinefe frequent the ifland for trade, 
and during the feafon of fine wer 
ther, their champans vifit the prim 
cipal places in this Archipelago 
But as the Europeans make waron 
the Indians, the neceflity they are 
under to defend themfelves, makes 
them rather apply to war than trade, 
They are for the moft pe under 
the dominion of the tributary fo 
verigns of Holo, Borneo, and.othe 
iflands 
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fflands.) Many among them have 
ffeffions in a very {mall Archipe- 
go, in a place which in our charts 
js marked as unknown, between 
Borneo, Holo, the Moluccas and 
the new Phillippines, For I have 
fen at the Phillippine Iflands, and 
at Batavia, fome iflanders which 
much refemble thofe defcribed by 
Mr. de Bougainville, at the ifland of 
Otahvite, and in general all the peo- 
le to the fouth eaft of thefe parts. 
This analogy of manners, language, 
and features being, as I conceive 
much greater than they have to the 
inhabitants of the continent of Afia, 
makes me venture’ a conjecture, 
that their emigration has been a 
tong time ago, and’ their frequent- 
ing the continent very recent. 
Their {pecies and their manners 
have for that reafon become very: 
peculiar, The languages of thefe 
arts are in general very fimilar. 
hat of the Baffayes has a very foft 
feund, and is, 1 am told, very po- 
Jifhed. I have remarked on the 
language of thefe Indians, as I did 
of the favages to the north of New 
Spain, {ome words which frequent- 
ly occur in {peech, which are not 
articulated, but formed’ by an afpi- 
ration of the throat, or by various 
methods of prefling the tongue 
againft the palate, and which are 
not fufceptible of pronounciation 
by our letters. 

The favage people have I believe, 
fewer words articulated, and more 
inarticulate than we have. I have 
otherwife very little knowledge of 
thele Indians, and their language, 
and can only {peak of them ina cur- 
fory manner, not having fcenm them 
often, 

Although the weather was at in- 
tervals pretty fine on fhore, yet the 
welterly winds ftill. prevailed at fea 
until the end of September. They 
then begin to vary, to the N, and 
N.E, ‘he galleon prepared for 
her departure for Manilla, and on 
the feventh of O&ober the whole 
being rc-embarked, we fet fail with 
an eafterly wind, and fteered W, 
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N. W. to enter the Archipelago 
At night we carried very little faid 
to avoid pafling the ftrait of St. 
Bernardins, which forms the entry, 
and where the current runs very 
ftrong. On the morrow we en- 
tered the ftrait, leaving this little 
ifland’on the ftarboard. This ifland 
is fituated in the middle of a pai- 
fage three leagues broad, formed by 
the ifland of Luconia, and the little 
ifland in the neighbourhood of Sa- 
mar. The currentbeing very ftrong; 
and forming a kind of eddy, drove 
us at pleafure, and prevented our 
ftecrage, but in general, except 
where there was a reflux, they fet 
in and were confequently favour- 
able, the winds were alfo frefh, and 
blew fteadily from the eaft. We 
paffed the ifland of Capul, and 
thofe called the Narangeas, and ran 
along the main land on the ftar 
Board. We afterwards faw the 
ifland of St. Hyacyntho, or Ticoa, 
the place wire the galleon ufualix 
takes in water and refrefhment be» 
fore her departure for Acapulco. 
We left St. Hyacyntho on the lar- 
board, and paffed Mafbate’ and 
Burias, ftill running on the coait 
of the main land, we failed throught 
afpecies of bafon of about twenty 
leagues round, foon after we paffed 
Marandoca, and entered: another 
bafon. 

In this place we faw a European 
fhip, but what fhe was, we could 
not determine, as we faw a large 
lull and very little fail. Thefe 
parts being little frequented by 
European fhips, we were very un- 
ealy, but gave chafe, and it proved 
to be the Manilla galleon, San Car- 
los, who in her pailage to Acapulco 
had met with very hard gales and 
heavy feas, in the: latitudes north 
of the Marian iflands, the crew had 
been obliged to cut away the main 
and mizen maft, and to put back. 

Continuing our courle, we dif- 
covered the height of Calapan, in 
the ifland of Mindoro, the point of 
which ifland is low, we left it on 
the ftarboard, This ifland aad the 

main 
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main form a ftrait, into which’ the 
éafterly wind blowing ftrong we 
made good way ; at laft we difco- 
vered the mountains of Mirabella, 
which lay S. W. of the bay of Ma- 
nilia. We ranged the Cape to the 
N. and N. N. W. to double it, and 
ftood into the bay towards the little 
pallage, the great paflage although 

roader is more difficult, on ac- 
count of the bank of San Nicholas, 
which obliges the fhips to return to 
the opening of the little paffage, 
when they are once within the 
banks. ‘Thefle two paflages are 
formed by the ifle of Corregidor, 
without which fome iflands and 
rocks lay, called Cavello and Puer- 
cas. The lands of Mirabella form 
the ftarboard, and thofe of Mari- 
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dandon on the larboard going out 
of the bay. ‘The wind blowing frefly 
to the E. and E. N. E. we anchored 
without the Corregidor, in fifteen 
fathom water and a fandy bottom 
until the next day, and the wind 
then coming to the E, and E. S, E, 
we entered and anchored the 15th 
of Ottober, oppofite the point of 
Cavite, in five fathom water, This 
port of Cavite is fituated in the N, 
of the bay, and is the ftation for 
the king’s fhips at the Philippine 
iflands. It is two leagues from 
Manilla, where there is not a fuf- 
ficient draught of water for large 
veflels in the river, which even at 
high tides has not above twelve or 
fifteen feet; the tide then flows 
about fix feet. 


An ACCOUNT or some EXPERIMENTS anv OBSERVATIONS 
on THE EVAPORATION or WATER From tue GROUND, &c. 


N the year 1779, Dr. Watfon, 

now Lord Bithop of Landaff, en- 
deavoured to afcertain the quantit 
of water evaporated from the nee | 
by colleéting the moifture under in- 
verted glafs receivers, placed upon 
the ground ; and then weighing that 
moifture which had been exhaled in 
a certain time. S, Lathen Mitchill, 
M. D. of Long Ifland, in the State 
of New York, lately made ufe of 
nearly the fame method for a fimilar 
purpofe; but his views having been 
more extended, and the experi- 
ments more diverfified, we fhall in- 
fert the refult of his obfervations, 
nearly in his own words, as they 
feem to furnifh fome ufeful hints to 
the induftrious farmers. He found, 

1. That where the earth is parch- 
ed by drought, the quanuty of 
moifture evaporated during thefhin- 
ing of the Ea, diminifhes before 


noon, and becomes leifs and lefs as 
the day advances, 

2. That from experiments madc 
with feveral living plants, it ap- 
peared that at all times of the day 
there exhaled far more water from 


living plants, than from the bare 





furface of the ground; and, 
in faét, by diggin, to afcertain 
depth, he found that the ground, 
which nourifhed plenty of vegetar 
bles, was very dry, whereas, at 2 
{mall diftance, in a piece of plough- 
ed land, that had been fubjeéted to 
an equal degree of heat and wird, 
but which nourifhed only a few 
plants, there was found plentiful 
moifture at the depth of three inches 
and leis, 

3. Evaporation in certain cafes 
is not proportional to the degree of 
heat, or quantity of air applied. 

4. In meadow and pafture grounds 
where the numerous and thick plants 
extraét the moifture from every part, 
where their roots reach, the dew, 
during fevere droughts, principally 
aflords them nourifhment, and 1s 
the chief fluid exhaled during the 
day. . 

5- Vegetables. abforb by their 
roots, and perfpire through their 
leaves, a much greater quantity of 
moifture from a greater depth, than 
would have rifen from the bare far- 
face of the land, afed upon by 


equal powers of heat and wind. 
. Ane 
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6. The folar influence cannot, in 
moift ground, occafion a baneful 
degree of warmth; but immoderaté 
heat is called in by the earth onl 
after the evaporation of its humi- 


“Th 

e fifth of the preceding. in- 
ferences is {tated to be principally 
founded on. the following fa&és: 

“ I dug into the fward (or grafs) 
“ground, and found it dried to a 
« powder to fixteen inches,. fome- 
“what a greater depth than ,the 
& roots reached, to lucha degree 
“ that the wind blew the finer parts 
“ away-in duft. Ata {mall diftance, 
Das pieces of ploughed land .that 
“had, been fubje&ted to an equal, de- 
“sree of heat and wind for the 
¢ duration, but which nou- 
rilued only a few plants, there 
‘was Jound plentiful moifture at 
the depth of three inches and 
# lefs feraed ground was found 






ia than ploughed land in ano- 
ther place, though the {pots tried 
were not more than one rod_.afun- 
#der, The. grafly margin of acorn 
“field was dried to a much greater 
"depth than the mellow ground a 
few yards diftant. The foil.on 
“which wheat grew, was found on 
“trial far more parched than that 
“of contiguous bk land not 
“more remote than three feet : and 
“a portion of garden foil overun 
“with weeds, was by a great differ- 
“encemore deprived of moifture, 
* than the cleared foil twenty inches 
“off. In all thefe inftances the 
 moiftedt land was cooleft, 
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“ The foil on which thefe expe- 
‘t riments were tried, was compofed 
** of nearly equal portions of argil- 
*¢ laceous and filiceous earths, mixed 
‘with a fmall part of calcarious 
* matter; and in feveral parts to 
* thefe ingredients had been added 
“ afhes of wood, decayed vegetables, 
‘and putrid animal fubftances for 
‘¢ manure.”’ 

The author afterwards adds his 
corollary on this fubje&, which, 
though applied chiefly to American 
farming, may be found to have 4 
general tendency, and merits en- 
quiry, viz. “If the third inference 
** be judged proper, there will be a 
“full refutation of opinion held 
‘¢ by fome farmers, that to plough 
“ among Indian corn during the fe- 
“ yere droughts is hurtful ; for the 
* true intereft and ufe of weedin 
“being to preferve the moift te | 
“ nutritive matter in the foil,’ for 
“the ufe of the plant intended 
‘to be cultivated, it muft follow, 
“that to remove the fuperfluous 
*¢ growth of plants that fo greedily 
s¢ imbibe humidity, is the beft and 
‘¢ mof{t ready way to fecure the wel- 
“ fare of the reft; efpecially, fince 
‘by this practice fhade being re- 
‘* moved, the light is allowed to a& 
“freely, Will not this obfervation 
‘extend to. common fowing of 
“ grain, and ferve as a caution to 
* hufbandmen in diftri&s fubjefted 
“to drought, that they fcatter not . 
‘their feed too thick upon the 
“land, left the crop be injured by 
it ¢"? 


VALE or St. JOHN, 1s CUMBERLAND. 


WITH AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING, 


‘| N prefenting our readers with 
A the annexed View in the, vale of 
St. John, in Cumberland, we can- 
not do better than accompany it with 
the following extraét from the inge- 
nious Mr, Gilpin’s Northern Tour. 
* After we left the temple of the 
Druids, we met with little which 
Vou, VI, 


engaged our attention, till we came 
to the vale of St. John. This fcene 
appeared from the ftand, where we 
viewed it, to be a circular area, of 
about fix orfeven milésin ¢circum- 
ference. It is furrounded entirely 
by mountains ; and is watered by a 
{mall river called the Grata. 


Yy “ The 
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© The vale of St. John is efteem- 
ed one of the moft celebrated {cenes 
of beauty in the country: but it did 
not anfwer our expectation, The 

round, confifting of patches of 
bea meadow, adorned with farm- 
houfes, and clurhps of trees, was 
beautifully tuinibtet about in many 
parts: but the whole was rather 
rich, than cae and on this 
account, | fappofe, ithath obtained 
it’s celebrity. It’s circular form, 
every where within the fcope of the 
eye, wanted that variety, which the 
winding vale affords; where one 
part is continually receding from 
another in all the pleafing grada- 
tions of perfpettive. 

“ The kind of fcenery here, is 

much the fame, as in the vale of Lor- 
ton : both are compofed of rural ob- 
je&ts; but thefe objeéts are differently 
prefented, In the vale of Lorton, 
the houfes, and hamlets, feated on a 
wandering ftream, are confined to 
the fame level ; and appear of courfe, 
one after another, as fo many little 
Separate landfcapes. Here they are 
fcattered about the inequalities of 
the ground, through the area of a 
vale, circular at leaft in appear- 
ance; and offer the eye too much at 
once—a confufion, rather than a_fuce 
ceffion, of fcenery. I fpeak how- 
ever only of the general appearance 
of the vale: it contains undoubt- 
edly many beautiful fcenes, if we 
had had time to explore them. 

“‘ The ‘plan, or ground-plot, of 
the vale of Tempe was fomewhat 
fimilar to this of St. John. Nature 
feems in both to have wrought on 
the fame model ; excepting only 
that the furniture of that very cele- 
brated fcene of antiquity was more 
pitturefque. 

“ The vale of Tempe, like this, 
was circular, and incompafled with 


mountains, But it’s area was Ccom- 
1 


pofed of level lawns, (at leaft, we 
juppofe, not rifling uniformly before 
the eye,) interfperfed with wood; 
which in many parts was thick, and 
clofe; and muft every where have 
intercept fome portion of the 
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mountain-line, and broken the res 
gularity of a circular fhape. 
* The mountains too in Tem 
were of a more beautiful ftrufture; 
abrupt, hung with rock, and finely 
adorned with wood,—At the head 
of the vale was a grand, rocky 
chafm, fhaded with a profufion of 
woody {cenery; through which the 
whole weight of the river Peneus 
forced it’s way, with a tremendous 
found: and Lstins been dathed 
into foam and vapours by the fall, 
reunited it’s ftrergth at the bottom, 
and poured through the vale ina 
wild, impetuous torrent, roarin 
over rocks and fhelves, till it found 
an exit, through the folding of the 
mountains on the oppofite fide, 
“ Elian indeed tells us, that thé 
ftream was fmooth : but as Ovid's 
defcription is more pi€turefque, the 
reader will give me leave to con- 
fider his authority as more decifive, 
His view of Tempe is very noble: 
but as he meant principally to ce- 
{cribe the palace of a river god, 
which lay among the caverns, and 
receffes of the rocky chafm at the 
entrance of the vale, his fubjet 
naturally led him to dwell chiefly on 
the cafcade, which was undoubtedly 
the greateft ornament of the place, 
Eft nemus #moniz, prerupta quod un 
dique claudit 

Silva: vocant Tempe: per qua. Pencw 
ab imo 

Effufus Pindo, fpumofis volvitur undis; 

Dejectuque gravi tenues agitantia fumos 

Nubila conducit; fummafque afperging 
filvas 

Impluit: & fonitu plus quam vicia 
fatigat. 

Hec domus, hz fedes, hee funt pence 
tralia magni 

Amnis: in hoc refidens fatto de cautibus 
antro, 


Undis juta dabat. 


A vale thus circumftanced is fo 
pleafing, that other poets have feized 
the idea in their defcriptions. 1 
I could multiply quotations: but I 
fhall fele& two, in which the fame 
fubjett is treated in a different mane 
ner. In one the natural grandeur 
of the {cene is foftened by little cite 
cumftances of chearfulnefss in the 
other 






































ether, it {trikes in the full majefty 
ofthe fublime. The former is more 
the vale of St. John: the latter ap- 
roaches nearer the idea of the 
Theflalian vale. 


{nto 2 foreft far they thence him led, 

Where was their dwelling in a pleafant 
glade, ’ 

With mountains round about invironed, 

And mighty woods that did the valley thade 

And like a ftately theatre it made, 

Spreading itfelf into a {pacious plain. 

And in the midft a little river played 

Amongft the pumy ftones, which feemed 
to plain, 

With gentle murmurthat his courfle they 
did reftrain, 


The hills 

Of Ata, yielding to a fruitful vale, 

Within their range half-circling had in- 
clofed 

A fair expanfe in verdure fmooth, The 
bounds 

Were edged by wood, o’erhung by hoary 
cliffs, 

Which from ‘the ‘clouds bent frowning. 
Downa rock, 

Above the loftieft fummit of the grove, 

A tumbling torrent wore the fthagged 
ftone ; 

Then gleaming through the intervals of 





ade, 
Attained the valley, where the level ftream 
Diffufed refrefhment 

“ The vale of St. John was, fome 
years ago, the {cene of one of thofe 
terrible inundations, which watfted 
lately the vale of Brackenthwait. I 
fhall relate the circumftances of it, 
asthey were given us.on the {pot : 
but as we had them not perhaps en 
the beft authority, they may, in 
fome particulars, be overcharged, 

It was on the eed of Auguft 
1749, that this difafter happened. 
That day, which had beén preceded 
by weather uncommonly dike and 
dultry, fet in with a gloomy afpe&. 
The blacknefs gathered, more, and 
more, from every quarter, The 
air was hot beyond fufferance. The 
whole atmofphere glowed, andevery 
thing around was in a ftate of per- 
fe& ftagnation, Not a jeaf was in 
motion, 

“Inthe mean time, the inhabi- 
tants gf the vale heard a {trange 
noife in various parts around them: 
hut whether it was in the ? or 

y2 
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whether it arofe from the moun- 
taims, they could not afcertain. Kt 
was like the hollow murmur of a 
rifing wind, among the tops of 
trees, This noife (which in a 
{fmaller degree is not an uncom- 
mon prelude to a ftorm) continued 
without intermiffion about twe 
hours ; when a tempeft of wind, 
and rain, and thunder, and fight- 
ning fucceeded ; which was violent, 
beyond any thing, remembered in 
former times: and lafted, without 
paufe, near three hours, 

*¢ During this ftorm the catara& 
fell upon the mountain, on the 
north of the vale; or as fome peo- 
ple thought, though I fhould fuppofe 
without any probability, burft from 
the bowels oF it The fide of that 
mountain is a continued precipice, 
through the {pace of a mile. This 
whole tra&t, we are told, was co- 
vered in an inftant, with one con- 
tinuous cafcade of roaring torrent 
(an appearance which muft have 
equalled the fall of Niagara) fweep- 
ing all before it from the top of the 
mountain to the bottom. ‘There, 
like that other inundation, it fol- 
lowed the channel. of the brooks 
it met with; and fhewed fimilar ef- 
feéts of its fury. 

One of thefe effefts was aftonifh- 
ing. The fragments of rock, and 
deluges of ftone, and fand, which 
were {wept from the mountain by 
the torrent, choaked one of the 
ftreams which received it at the 
bottom, ‘The water, thus pent up, 
and receiving continually vaft ac- 
ceffion of ftrength, after rolling 
fullenty about that part of the vale 
in frightful whirlpools, at tength 
forced a new channel through a 
folid rock, which we were informed, 
it disjoined in’ fome fra€tured cre- 
vice, and made a chaim at leaft ten 
feet wide. Many of the fragments 
were carried to a great diltance ; 
and fome of them were fo large, 
that a dozen horfes could not move 
them. We were forry afterwards, 
that we had not feen this remark- 
able chafm; but we had not tithe 
to go in gucft of it”, 


OB- 
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oa Koum I proceeded to 
Cafhbin, purfuing my way ftill 
towards the eaft, and having ob- 
ferved there the end of the eclipfe 
of the moon, June the goth, a 
I prepared to go to Recht, gn the 
borders of the Cafpian fea. Little 
did I expeét, however, to be fo 
much thwarted in my intentions. 
The chief of the caravan who had 
conduéted me from Ifpahan to Cafh- 
bin, and who had forefeen the dif- 
ficulties I fhould experience, had 
made me pafs without my know- 
ledge for a Mahometan ; but it was 
too dangerous as well as difficult for 
me to Sedat that charaéter, It 
was the month of Ramazan, which 
is the Turkifh lent, and I lived ac- 
cording to my ufual manner. I 
therefore plainly fhewed that I was 
not a Muffulman, and this raifed 
fufpicions again{ft me, A report was 
{pread through the city, that there 
was a ftranger in it, and govern- 
ment ordered the mafter of the ca- 
ravanferail where I lodged to tell 
who I was. As I knew that the Ruf- 
fians eftablifhed near Recht, were 
on very bad terms with the Perfians, 
and that they were then on board 
their veffel, I refolved to call my- 
felf not an European, but an sz. 
Having inipetted my papers, they 
found fome French books amongit 
them, which I faid were Greek 
books, and that I had learned that 
language at Conftantinople, where 
J had refided a long time. They 
then brought me the Koran to fee 
whether I underftood it, and whe- 
ther the Arabic was my maternal 
tongue, but I eafily extricated my- 
felf from this dilemma, as the greater 
part of the Perfians can {carcely 
read. The only doubt that re- 
mained was refpetting my papers, 


which were all in French. It wag 
fuppofed that I was carrying fome 
difpatches to the Ruffians, but I 
fhould ftill have got rid of this ems 
barraffment, had it not been for the 
treachery of my conduftor, who 
declared >that 1 was a Frenchmai 
eftablifhed at Bagdad. I had al. 
ready advanced him a good deal of 
money, and I preffled him to con. 
du& me to Recht, or to leave me 
at liberty to join the firft caravan 
that might fet out ; but thig wretch, 
who. imagined that ] was rich, would 
not abandon his prey, and it was 
this that determined him to nin 
me. The mafter of the caravan. 
ferail found that TI had-got fome me- 
dicines with mé, but what I thought 
would have ruined, me proved to 
be my fafe-guard. He immediately 
took it into his head that I wasa 
phyfician, I told him I had that na 
tural knowledge which every man 
is more or lele provided with for 
the prefervation of his health, and 
that it would be ridiculous not to 
allow me that which would not be 
refufed to old women who pretend 
to the art of healing. This, how- 
ever, did not fatisfy him ; he per 
fifted in thinking me a phyfician; 
brought one of his children who 
was fick, and begged me to“admini- 
fter a cure, {wearing that he would 
ferve me to the utmoft of his 
power. I therefore laid hold of 
this opportunity to extricate myfelf 
from my embarraffment, and indeed 
after that time he fhewed me every 
mark of friendfhip. I begged him 
to fuffer me to go to Recht, and he 
confented to ferve me, provided I 
would tell him what I was going to 
do there. I explained to him as 
well as I could the objeé& of my 
journey, but he could not ree 2" 




















fiend why 1 fhould go {0 far to ob- 
ferve the ftars in a place where it 
always rains. He told me that this 
would be confidered only as a pre- 
tence, and that I fhould find many 
things difagreeable at Recht. Sce- 
ing that this plan would not take, I 
added that I had bufinefs with an 
Armenian merchant, who I| was al- 
fured was at that place, and intend- 
ed to fet out foon for Aftracan, 
but I perceived that I could not 
impofe on this Ferfian, who was 
much more cunning than I. He, 
however, told me, that by means of 
aprefent to the licutengnt of the 
Kan of Cathbin, he, would make 
me fet ovt for Recht, but that I 
poalt expect when there, to be clolely 
watched. I was uiformed that the 
Kan of Recht was a ftill greater 
defpos in that of Cafhbin. I re- 
lied, that L imagined every per- 
fon in Perfia was allowed to go 
wherever he thought proper; that 
my fate was exceedingly hard to 
fall into the hands of a difhoneft 
man, who after having extorted 
moncy from me, fought alfo to ruin 
me ; and that if | found it difficult 
to go to Recht I would abandon the 

roje€t. I perceived that this refo- 
lon gave him pleafure. He then 
propofed that I fhould follow a ca- 
ravan' which was about to fet out 
for Hamadan and Kermancha. I 
teplied, that my intention was to 
return to If{pahan, in order to ter- 
minate fome bufinefs. What de- 
termined me to form this refolution, 
was my being informed, that in that 
feafon it rained almoft every day at 
Recht, and that the moifture of the 
air covered metals there with fo 
corrofive a ruit, that every thing of 
fteel was, in two or three days, to- 
tally ipoiled. I fhould have been 
obliged therefore to leave my tele- 
{cope and time-keeper at Cafhbin, 
and all the fruit ‘of my voyage 
would have been to afcertain my 
route by the compafs or ftars when 
J travelled in the night time, This 
being the cafe, it was not worth 
while to expend much money in or- 
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der to obtain leave from the Kan 
of Cafhbin, to fet out for Recht, 
This would have given an air of 
confequence to my journey, and {[ 
fhould have had nothing to do there, 
as I could not carry my inftruments 
along with me, ‘The climate of thig 
country is deftrutive to ftrangers, 
c{pecially in the month of July. 
The regimen prefcribed for me not 
to cat bread, flefh, or. butter, but 
only boiled rice, and a weaknefs 
occafioned afterwards by a malig~- 
nant fever, upon my return to [{pa- 
han, added to other « bftacles, in- 
duced me to renounce all thoughts 
of atourto Recht. ‘The objett .of 
my expedition was accomplifhed, 
the queftion refpeéting the pofition 
of the Cafpian Sea being deter- 
mined, for I had informed myfelf 
of the exaé& diftance between Cath- 
bin and Recht, which is four days 
journey of feven or eight leagues 
each, Travellers well mounted can 
perform it in two days; I reckon 
the diftance therefore to be almoft 
thirty leagues to the N. N, E. This 
appears to me fufficient to decide 
the pofition of the Cafpian Sea, for 
that of Cathbin being determined 
both by obfervation and the com- 
pafs, 1 muft have travelled ftill an 
hundred leagues E, N. E. to arrive 
at Recht, if that port be five degrees 
farther north, as is pretended, It 
is needlefs, however, to enter here 
into a queftion-difcufled by Mr. de 
la Lande, in the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, for 1781, where 
he reported my obfervation, and by 
M. Bauché, in thofe of 1787. 

I found as much difficulty in 
quitting Cafhbin, as I fhould have 
done in going to Recht. I was 
wbliged to gain over a charvadar, or 
chief of a caravan, with prefents, 
in order to take charge of me, and 
I was obliged likewife to pay for the 
good offices of the matter of the 
caravanferail, with whom I agreed 
that the gates fhould be open before 
morning, on the day of the deyram, 
or grand feftival of the Mahotctans. 
I meade my efcape therefore that 


day 
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day with my domeftic, and went to 
join acaravan, which was encamped 
at the diftance of four leagues from 
‘Cafhbin. 
~ This city, celebrated by the fove- 
xeigns who once refided in it, 1s not 
what it was in the time of Chardin, 
It is now aimoft in ruins, and in 
my opinion, does not contain more 
than ten or twelves thoufand fouls. 
The yoyal palace is, however, ftill 
feen here, but in a very bad condi- 
tion. I oblerved nothing in it to 
excite my curiofity, except Nadir 
Schaw’s bed, which is only a block 
of white marble, fix feet {quare, and 
fix inches in thicknefs, raifed in the 
middle of a court; it was covered 
with a plain mattrafs and a pillow, 
and on thefe alone the coriqueror 
of the Mogul empire repofed, This 
bed gave me an opportunity of 
making fome refle€tions on the effe- 
minacy which we afcribe to the 
Orientals, 
Cafhbin is celebrated alfo at pre- 
fent for the excellence of the fabres 
which are manufa&ured in it, Char- 
din quotes the city of Koum as fa- 
mous for this article, but J never 
heard any mention made of it. 
Thofe of Cafhbin are not inferior 
in goodnefs to thofe of Damafcus : 
thole of Cafhbin and Koraffan are 
called debanne; they are known by 
the quality of the ftcel, which is of 
an exceeding fine grain, and on 
which are feen a kind of clouded 
veins, One of the belt of thefe 
blades will coft from fixty to eighty 
piaftres ; they never bend like ours, 
and eafily break: they are mounted 
very neatly, according to the cuftom 
of the country, and are inlaid with 
gold wire. ‘The Perfians have fome 
which is exceeding fine, and they 
apply the pieces fo clofely, that they 
have the appearance of gilding in 
or moulu. The fabres of Koraiffan 
are much dearer, and many of them 
arc fold for an hundred fequins, 
which make about thirty two pounds 
fterling, There-are fome extremely 
famous. It is faid that there is one 


at Iman Ali, belonging to the 
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governor of that city, which i 
eftimated at abéve three hundred 
ounds, One may judge of the ex. 
cellence of thefe fabres by the fol. 
lowing anecdote: The great Solis 
man Pacha of Bagdad, returning 
vittorious from an expedition a. 
gainft the Arabs; cut off the heads 
of fix of the principal prifoners, 
fitting in his Sent with his le 
crofied, accordiug to the cuftom of 
the Orientals. It is true, that this 
Pacha was endowed with extraordi- 
nary ftrength, but I am of opinion 
that he would not have performed 
that operation fo Specdily witha 
European fabre. 

On my return from Cafhbin to 
Ifpahan, I was arrefted and ill ufed 
at Sava, which is a place where the 
Chriftians are fubjetted to a certain 
duty : I was beaten, and obliged to 
pay avery large fum. The impr. 
dence of my fervant, who drew his 
{word on the tax-gatherer, had al- 
moft occafioned our being cut tg 
pieces. To extricate myielf from 
this cut-throat, I was obliged to 
throw myfelf between them, and to 
pay every thing that was demanded, 
* On the goth of July I arrived at 
H{pahan. The late revolutions of 
Perfia have almoft ruined this city: 
in fifty years, perhaps, no traces 
will be feen of thofe palaces which 
Chardin {peaks of, and which were 
fo celebrated on account of their 
magnificence and grandeur. I had 
the patience. to count five hundred 
jets d’eau in the royal garden named 
Azar-Gerth, or the thoufand acres, 
There are to be feen here alfo the 
pipes of an immenfe number of jetg 
d’eau in canals, where the watef at 
certain diftances formed various 
cafcades, in pafling from different 
bafons of a peculiar grandeur and 
beauty, lined with ftone, and on 
the borders of which were placed at 
intervals other jets d’eau, befides 
thofe in the middle. It cannot be 
denied that the Perfians have tafte, 
and I am perfuaded that if they were 
as near us as the Turks, they would 


fteal from us the greaer part of our 
arts, 

















‘arts. It is needlefs here to mention 


thofe in which they excel, as an 
account of them may be feen in 
Chardin: I muft, however, add 
thofe new ones they have acquired 
fince, fuch as enamel, which they 
execute with great delicacy, and the 
cutting of diamonds, 

The art of quick-filvering glafs is 
alfo known among them at prefent. 
Chardin fays, that the quick-filver 
on the backs of mirrors decays here 
much fooner than in Europe, on ac- 
count of the drynefs of the air; 
but mirrors may be preferved very 
well at Ifpahan, and I faw in the 
royal palace a large hall of audience 
covered with European mirrors, 
which were in the moft perfeé con- 
dition, though they have been there 
upwards of an hundred years. 

The Perfians have an idea of the 
beautiful: they poffefs alfo a tafte 
for perfpe&tive and fymmetry, with 
which the Turks are not acquainted, 
or which they defpife. 

If that Sdnatifel Gexplicity which 
is at prefent fought for has coft us 
fo many ages to acquire, and if we 
ftill find it difficult to get rid of the 
Gothic tafte of our anceftors, it 
muft appear {urprifing that a certain 
elegance of echnihore fhould be 
found among the Perfians. They 
have indeed none of thofe bold 
monuments which are the glory of 
Europe, for the climate would pot 
admit of them, The houfes are 
conftruéted in a manner {fuited to 
the manners of the Orientals, who 
make prifons of them without any 
windows on the outfide; but one is 
enchanted to fee the {pirit of fym- 
metry which prevails in the king’s 
palace, and in the public fquares ; 
the lightnefs of the minarets of their 
mofques, and the beauty and gran- 
deur of the painting on the tiles 
which cover them. It has been 


faid that the Perfians are the French 
of Afia, and indced the fimilarity 
between tiem is very great. This 
ts obferved in their light and lively 
manner of walking; their volubility 
in {peaking a {oft and fonorous lan- 
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guage; the abundance of their come 
liments; their fondnefs for talk 
ing; the minced form of their dreis, 
and, in fhort, in their quicknefs and 
acutenefs of genius, They have 
nothing of the Turks their neigh- 
bours, but their religion, which if 
it be plain and fimple among thefe 
people, is corrupted and filled with 
myftic explanations among the Per- 
fians, This undoubtedly fhews. a 
great warmth and fertility of ima- 
gination, The Perfians are more 
tolerant than the Turks ; they con- 
verfe readily with infidels re{pe@ting 
their religion, put the Koran into 
their hands, and {fuffer them to make 
objeftions to it, which are exprefsly 
forbidden to the Ottomans. The 
Armenians at Jufpha exercife their 
worfhip as publicly as in Europe. 
There are twelve churches, in which 
they perform divine worfhip, and 
they have a bifhop, monks, and 
fixty priefts, There are alfo three 
churches there of the Latin com. * 
munion. They are likewife allowed 
to ule bells, the found of which is 
fo odious to the Turks. ‘The 
churches are elevated into the form 
of domes, having crofles on their 
tops. Though one half of Jufpha 
is inhabited by Perfians, this does 
not prevent them from fometimes 
making proceffions, It is even not 
uncommon for great Perjian lords 
to go to the Armenian epifcopal 
church on grand feftivals, and hear 
mafs through curiofity; but a Turk 
if he heard Chriftian prayers, would 
think that he betrayed his religion. 
With regard to the charaéter of 
the Perfians, I fhall follow what 
Chardin fays of them, for he ftudied 
them more as a phiJofopher than a 
merchant. In my opinion, there is 
no people on the earth who conceal 
fo fo! difhonefty, uncer the de- 
ceiving appearance of fincerity, or 
who know {o well to difguile them- 
felves, and give the colour of truth 
to their compliments. Under this 
oint of view I fhould prefer the 
Marks The Pethan is polite and 
affable to ftrangers, in order to ex- 
tort 











tort money from them: the; Turk 
proud and grave, de{pifes the Ghrif- 
tians, and ieldom receives any one 
well who is of a different religion. 
If one has occafion for his pro- 
tetion, he grants it in a haughty 
manner, without making ufe of vain 
words, but you may rely upon him, 
This I experienced in my’ travels 
through Perfia and Turkey ; I would 
truft toa Turk, but very little to a 
Perfian. 

. The government of Perfia has 
been entirely changed, fince the end 
of the dynafty of the Sophis. Of 
that civil and military difcipline of 
which Chardin fpeaks, no traces are 
now to be feen. 

One may rely upon the truth of 
what Chardin fays refpefting the 
fituation of I{pahan, cM the beauty 
of its fruits. The fituation of I{pa- 
han is charming, confidering the 
foil of Perfia, becaufe it is watered 
by the Zenderoud, which, if we 
may judge from the length of the 
royal bridge that leads to the garden 
of Azar-Gerib, mult be pretty con- 
fiderable in winter. In fummer it 
is, as one may fay, only a rivulet, on 
account of the numberlefs ftream- 
lets drained from it to water the 
fields: one might apply to this fu- 
perb bridge, of which Chardin has 
given a figure, what a Spaniard 
faid of the Mancanares at Madrid, 
es menefler vender la puente por comprar 
agua*. 

The Perfian mode of living is 
very much like that of the Turks. 
The fimilarity of their climate fub- 
jets them to the like ufages, The 
people of the Levant in general 
hive almoft in the fame manner, and 
are tenacious of their cuftoms, The 
empire of habit is fuperior to the 
conveniencics which they might 
procure, and with which they are 
acquainted. I in vain indeavoured 
to difcover in the relations of fe- 
yeral travellers, what they mean by 
that oriental effeminacy fo much 
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* It would be neceffiiry to fell the bridge in order to purchafe water. 


{fpoken of in. Europe. If it com 
fifts in the pleafure of doing no. 
thing, it is doubtlefs to be found in 
the Kaft; but might. we not as wel} 
mention the efleminacy of the fa 
vages of America, who are ac 
guainted with no greater happinef 
than that of {moaking, their pi 
reclined in their hammocks, Be 
if effeminacy confifts in the mans 
ner of enjoying the conveniences of 
life, and in encrealing and varying 
its pleafures, by gratifying the 
natural appetites, we muft allow 
that effernenacy prevails above all 
in Europe, even in the idea of 
the Orientals. When they are told 
of our manner of living, of the 
mildnefs of our laws, and the beauty 
of our country palaces, gardens, 
&c, they reply by a text of the 
Koran, which fays, “ that the in. 
* fidels will have their paradife in 
* this world, and their hell in the 
“next.” I do not indeed fee that 
we can compare the lives led by our 
opulent people with that of the 
Orientals. A brief detail of their 
ufages will render this more plain, 
‘Lhe Turks and the Perfians are 
not acquainted with the pleafures 
of the table, fo fenfual, and fo much 
deveriified in Europe, except at 
marriages, or when the ceremony 
of circumeifion is performed, They 
feldom give feats, and whatever 
good cheer they may have at thele, 
it raay be readily conceived what 
dulnels muft prevail among a com 
pany of men without women, and 
without wine to make them forget 
them. No females are ever feen 
on fuch occafions, as they are ene 
tertained in a feparate apartment. 
The difhes cee up at thefe en- 
tertainments, confift of boiled and 
roaft mutton, with rice, vegetables, 
and fruit. The guefts eat greedily 
without fpeaking a word, and with 
out drinking, 1 do not fay win 
but even water, except at thee 
of their repaft, The Orientals 




















bre much furprifed to fee us eat and 
‘qrnk alternately ; they feldom eat 
i or veal, and none of thefe are 
‘ever feen. in their markets. They 
do not caftrate their fheep in order 
to render fem nape es cafe is the 
fame with re to their poultry, 
ne hog which i$ fo souplt wtad as 
food in Europe, is to them odious 
and forbidden. There is, perhaps, 
no country in the world where there 
isfo mach game as in Turkey ; every 
hhody there may hunt wherever they 
leafe. ‘The Turks are not acquaint- 
ed with this exercife, except fome 
of the grandees, who amufe them- 
felves with hawking. They-fet no 
value upon game ; and I am per- 
fuaded ‘ae none of itis ever ferved 
up at the tables of their Pachas, 
who, like the Grand Lama, always 
eat alone in the retirement of their 
ios. No game is ever feen in 

the Mahometan markets, as a Muf- 
fulman is forbid to eat of it. Meat 


.to be pure mutt be entirely freed 


from the blood; and for this reafon, 
when the hunters kill an antelope, 
they immediately cut it up on the 
fpot. If the animal is killed en- 
tyely it can be fold only to the 
Chriftians: game therefore killed 
with lead-fhot is not killed legally. 
From thefe circumffances one may 
judge how many reftraints the Ma- 

metan religion impofes on the 
pleafures of the table to the Turks 
and Perfians. The Orientals do 
not fleep on foft beds; their beds 
confit of a cotton or woolen mat- 
trafs {pread out on the | apo to- 
ether with a pillow anda coverlet. 
The Pacha of Bagdad, who has a 
revenue of 8e0,000l. {terling, fleeps 
upon nothing better. I have heard 
it faid, that in the {eraglios the wo- 
men fleep upon cufhions covered 
liahiewele and pearls; thefe certain- 
to the feathers and 
It is cuftomary 


i not equ 


wn of Europe. 


inthe Eaft for people, when they 

retire to reft, not to undrefs, which 

is very inconvenient, efpecially for 

thofe who are fick. Among the 

Perfians, a whole family, father, 
Vou, VI, 
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mother, brothers and filers, fleep 
in the fame chamber, with alam 
burning during the night. This 
cuftom forms a fingular contraft 
with our manners, Does it not co- 
operate with the climate in deve- 
loping the paffions of young people? 
One may often fee here in the ftreets 
children of both fexes, performing 
by imitation things innocent for 
them, but very indecent for any 
other people than the Mahometans, 
who make the perfeétion of religion 
to confift in the ropagation of the 
human {pecies. Aah fo laudable a 
motive, Turkey ought to be much 
more populous than it is at prefent, 
were there not caufes of depopula- 
tion, of which feveral writers wes 
{fpoken. Corporal purity is a point 
of religion extremely ferviceable to 
the Mahometans: winter and fum- 
mer they are obliged to wafh after 
fatisfying the fimalleft. want of na- 
ture. No one can be exempted 
from this praétice. They fay their 
prayers with great punétuality five 
times a day, before which they are 
{till obliged, or elfe be guilty of a 
fin, to wafh their hands and arms 
as far as the elbows, They rife be- 
fore the dawn of day, and go to bed 
as one may fay, with the fun. 

It is aftonifhing to obferve the 
filence which prevails here on the 
terraces in the evening; nota {ingle 
word or cry is heard: one even 
{carcely hears one’s neighbours. 
Two hours after fun-fet not a perfon 
is to be feen tm the ftreets. Before 
morning the mullah calls out from 
the top of fome mofque, “ to pray- 
ers;” Religious people then rife, 
and after wafhing themfelves, which 
is an indifpenfible duty, fay their 
prayers. The moft devout go to 
the warm bath, which is always 
open before day, in order to free 
themfelves fram the impurity which 
they may have contratted with wo- 
men. Such a life does not befpeak 
extreme feniuality, 

The Orientals have very little 
tafte for poetry, painting, and mu- 
fic. Though the grqater part of 
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their languages are poetical, they 
produce very little poetry, but in 
“what the Perfians and Arabs have 
“we find both fire and genius. Poets 
“here are, however, very uncommon 
at prefent ; there is not, perhaps, 
_one good one in the whole Levant. 
“The Turks read little, and books 
amorig them are extremely rare. A 
man thinks himfelf very learned 
when he knows the Koran by heart. 
*Piétures of living beings are for- 
bidden them by their religion ; 
there is nothing confequently in 
their houfes to recreate the fight. 
They do not ufe tapeftry. Whitened 

‘ walls, infcribed with fome paffage 
of the Koran, form all the dacete- 
tion of their apartments, Thofe of 
the Perfians are more elegant, be- 
caufe they admit of paintings. They 

* delineate flowers in a very pretty 
manner ; the colouring particularly 
is exceeding bright and beautiful. 
' They fueceed lefs in figures, the 
outlines of which are ftiff, and en- 
tirely deftitute of cafe and foftnefs. 
Every body knows that the Per- 
fian and ‘Turkifh mufic is of very 
little importance; it is noify, and 
has nothing in it agreeable but the 
cadence, The Orientals have a very 

_ corrett ear for the meafure of their 
fongs, which, however, abound with 
refls and interruptions: their large 
drum marks the meafure with much 

' precifion, but their mufic is entirely 
‘ void of harmony. Even though 
the Orientals fhould be defirous of 
bringing this divine art to perfec- 
tion, is it poffible for them to do it 
in acountry where love is unknown, 
and I may even fay prophaned ? 
The Turks are acquainted with no 
other pleafure than the enjoyment 
of their women, whom thcy freat as 
flaves. In this point they are fa- 
voured by the grofsnefs of their re- 
Jigion. They marry very young, 
and take’ for wives women whom 
they never have feen. The great 
fut them up in their feragtios, 
hole who are acquainted with fe- 


* Vol. Il, p. 258; 
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male paffions, may readily conceive 
all thofe cabals, intrigues, and tra. 
gical {cenes which prevail in the 
feraglios of great men and fovye. 
reigns. Thole who with for infor. 
mation on this head, may confult 
Chardin. The lower - claffes of 
people, who are able to maintain 
only one wife, meet with a much 
fincerer return of affeétion, The 
Muffulman law, which’ punifhes 
adultery with death, and permits 
repudiation, is a great check on the 
infidelity of women. 

The Orientals travel very Tittle, 
and never except in cafes of necef- 
fity; though it ts almoft a thoufand 
years fince they have made pilgri- 
mages to Mecca, they have not yet 
endeavoured to find out ‘the méans 
of going thither more commodi- 
oufly, There is no country in’ the 
‘cit where accommodations for 
travellers are fo bad. This is a’fatt 
well known, 

That effeminacy therefore of the 
Orientals, fo much mentioned by 
travellers, confifts only in their'be. 
ing difmally immured in a feraglio, 
and in domincering defpotically 
over a certain number of fémalés, 
who mortally hate each other, and 
on whom eunuchs, thofe voluntary 
montters of nature, are often obliged 
to infli& punifhment, in order to 
keep thefe beauties in peace, This 
multiplicity of women, or ratherof 
flaves, cannot make a man happy 
Should any one doubt of this afler- 
tion, I would bring as a proof of 
it thofe fhameful vices, which m 
fult both nature and the fair fe, 
and to which the greater part 0 
the Turks are addiéted, and the 
Perfians much more fo, notwith- 
ftanding what Chardin fays in dif 
ferent parts of his work*. 

I might here give a tketch of 
many other oriental cuftoms, which 
would prove that they do not know 
how to enjoy life, notwithftanding 
all that nature has done for them, 
But are they lefs happy than we? 
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is,is another queftion which has 
a afforded exercife for the inge- 
nuity of philofophers, Chardin 
feems to of opinion, that the 
Perfians are happier than we*: 
adopting the fentiments of that 
t traveller, I fhould add alfo 
Turks. Their uniform and re- 
ar manner of life, their want of 
ambition, which excludes all thofe 
diforders committed in Europe, their 
great refignation during their afflic- 
tions, their belief in predeftination, 
the few paffions by which they are 
agitated, more equality in their for- 
tunes, and more facility in fatisfy- 
ing the wants of nature, all ought 
to render the Orientals happy. 
That jealoufy which prevails in Eu- 
rope among the various clafles of 
citizens, and which eftablifhes fuch 
adifference between a matter fhoe- 
maker and a cobler, a duke and a 
marquis, is little known in the Eaft. 
I {peak here in general, and except 
courts, which refemble ours. In 
the Levant epulence and riches 
fupply the place of nobility. 
in the Eaft people are very lux- 
prious in their drefs, and this lux- 
uty is fo much the more refined as 
it 8 not very apparent. Gaudy 
ftuffs, {uch as our mohairs, fattins, 
and velvets are: not ufed by the 
men. They are a gece only by 
the women, as well as gold and 
filver lace. Cloth in winter, fine 
woolen ftuffs in fummer, fhawls 
from Cachemire, which are fome- 
times as fine as a {pider’s web, and 
which ferve for turbans and gir- 
dies, furs of all kinds, and thin 
India filks are what compofe the 
drefs of the men. Every thin 
they wear is foft to the touch, fa 
fo light that a whole drefs may 
Sometimes be held in the hollow of 
the hand, The Orientals furpafs 
us in their drefs, and ia that of their 
horfes. This is onc of their greateft 
enjoyments. ‘There is perhaps ng 
Arels fo noble as the Turkifh, and 
there is perhaps no country in the 
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world where fine drefs makes lefs 
impreffion than in the Eaft, The 
furs which the Pacha of Bagdad 
wears, are worth from ten to twelve 
thoufand piaftres. The grand Sig- 
nior has a fur robe which is faid to 
be worth 40,000. The deareft furs 
are thofe of the black fox of Sibe- 
ria. It is the fcarcity of them 
which makes their value, for they 
are far from being agreeable to the 
fight. Every one here drefles ac- 
cording to his rank, without af- 
fuming an air of importance. The 
little expence which the Orientals 
are at in ornamenting their houfes, 
permits them to lay out a great deak 
for drefs. It is very common to 
fee a Turkifh fhoemaker with a 
Turban worth four or five guineas, 
and made either of the fine wool of 
Cachemire, or of beautiful embroi- 
dered muflin. The head-drefs of 
the Turks which is always ver 
neat, has a quite different effekt 
from our hats, which would appear 
to them very ridiculous, did they 
know that we wear them fometimes 
only for fhew under the arm. 

The Turks and the Perfians, as is 
faid, are very jealous. For this reaé 
fon they keep their women always 
clofely immured, and oblige them 
to wear a veil when they go abroad, 
I am of opinion that oriental jea- 
louly has given rife to this cuftom, 
which is very ancient, as may be 
feen in the Scriptures. Sarah was 
hid behind the door of the tent when 
the two angels came to vifit Abra- 
ham, and Rebecca covered herfelf 
with a veil when fhe perceived 
lfaac. I am, however, perfwaded 
that this cuftom becaufe it is general, 
has not been long the effects of per 
fonal and individual jealoufy. The 
moft indifferent perfon here is 
obliged to do as others, and a Turk 
or a Perfian would think himfelf 
difhonored, fhould his wife allow 
herfelf to be feen. Jealoufy there- 
fore does not torment the Orientals 
fo much as is imagined, A certain 
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euftom has been eftablifhed here by 
them for ages, and the women think 
that it cannot be otherwife: we may 
fay that the one of the fexes has en- 
tirely fubjefted the other. The wo- 
men vilit one another, andthe maf- 
ter of the houfe muft not enter his 
harem when there is a f{trange wo- 
man init. This is an aé& of polite- 
nefs, which in Turkey cannot be 
difpenfed with, The empire of pre- 
po is here fo great, that the wo- 
men retire and hide themfelves 
when they fee thofe people who 
daily frequent their houfes, fuch 
as the water-carrier, baker, &c, 
‘Whatever their age may be, one 
may readily perceive that jealoufy 
is here out of the queftioh, It is 
merely an affair of decency. The 
women in the Eaft are facred, You 
will never hear of their being in- 
fulted in the itreets, not even the 
Arab women, who at Bagdad have 
no other cloaths but a plain blue 
fhift, which reaches only half way 
down the leg. 

I lived ten years among the 
Turks, and always enjoyed eale and 
contentment. The defpotifm of the 
Pachas affetts only the great. The 
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court of Conftaritinople is u 
this fubje& immutable. I am 
opinion, that the ae are happy 
by their uniformity of life, whe 
in Europe would make us die of 
melancholy. Neither intrigues nor 
adventures, as one may fay, arg 
known amongft them, There arg 
here few affaflinations, no dugls 
and never any fuicide, Jutti 
whether good or bad, is {peedily ad. 
miniftered, and law fuits are neithe 
fo numerous, nor fo complicated a5 
in Europe, where a multitude of 
laws are buried in commentaries: 
all are judged in the Eaft by the 
Koran. In money affairs, he who 
gains his caufe pays ten per cent to 
the Cadi, and the perfon who lofes 
gives nothing. Property is refpetted 
in Afia much more than is com- 
monly thought in Europe. ; 

I fhall here terminate this fhort 
fketch of my journey, a chartof 
which, with fome topographical de. 
tails, are in the heads of Mr. dela 
Lande. On the 14th of Januay 
1788, I returned to Bagdad, butin 
alanguifhing condition, from which 
I with difficulty recovered. 


NT INDIANS, 


FROM DR, ROBERTSON’S DISQUISITIONS, 


Y the ancient Heathen wri- 

ters, the Indians were reck- 
oned among thofe races of men 
which they denominated Aiutoch- 
thones, ox Aborignes, whom the} 
confidered as natives of the foil, 
whofe origin could not be traced. 
By the in{pired writers, the wifdom 
of the Eaft, (an expreflion which is 
to be underftood as a defcription of 
their extraordinary pidgiels in {ci- 
ence and arts) was early celebrated. 
In order to illuftrate and confirm 
thefe explicit teftimonies concern- 
ing the ancient and high civiliza- 
tion of the inhabitants of India, I 
fhall take a view of their rank and 
gondition as individuals ; of: their 


civil policy; of their laws atid ja 
cial proceedings ; of their ufeful and 
elegant arts; of their {ciences, and 
of their religious inftitution ; as fat 
as information can be gathered from 
the accounts of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, compared with what 
ftill remains of their ancient a 
quirements and inftitations. 

1. From the moft ancient ae 
counts of India, we learn, that the 
diftinétion of ranks, and feparation 





of profeflions were completely efta- 
blifhed there. This is one of tht 
moft undoubted proofs of a fociety 
confiderably advanced in its pte 
grefs.. Arts in the carly ftages 

{ocial life are fo few, ok fo — 
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that each man is fufficiently mafter 
of them all, to gratify every de- 
and of his own limited defires, 
Afavage can form his bow, point 
his arrows, rear his hut, and hol- 
his canoe, without calling in 

the aid of any hand more {kilful 
than his own. But when time hgs 
augmented the wants of men, the 
productions of art become fo com- 
plicated in their ftructure, or fo 
curious in their fabric, that a par- 
ticular courfe of education is ree 
uifite towards forming the artift 
fo ingenuity in contrivance, and 
experthefs in execution. In pro- 
rtion as refinement fpreads, the 
FhinGtion of profeffions increafes, 
and they branch out into more nu- 
inerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Prior to the records of authentic 
hiftory, and even before the moft 
remote wxra to which their own 
traditions pretend to reach, this fe- 
paration of peobellidne had not only 
taken place among the natives of 
India, but the perpetuity of jt was 
fecured by an inftitution which muft 
be confidered at the fundamental 
article in the fyftem of their policy. 
The whole body of the people was 
divided into four orders, or cafts; 
the members of the firft, deemed 
the moft facred, had it for their 
province to ered the principles of 
religion ; to perform its functions ; 
and to cultivate the {ciences: they 
wete the priefts, the inftruétors, 
and philetophess of the nation. 
The members of the fecond order 


‘were entrufted with the government 


and defence of the ftate: in peace 
they were its rulers and magiftrates ; 
in war they were the foldiers who 
fought its battles. The. third was 
compofed of hufbandmen and mer- 
chants ; and the fourth of artifans, 
labourers, and fervants. None of 
thefe can ever quit his own caft, or 
he admitted into another. The fta- 


tion df every individual is unal- 
terably fixed; his deftiny is irrevo- 
éable; and the walk of life is marked 
out, from which he muft never de- 
Vidte, This line of feparation is 
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not only eftablifhed by civil authoy 
rity, but confirmed and fanétioned 
by religion ; and each order or caf 
is faid to have proceeded from the 
Divinity in fuch a different manner, 
that to mingle and confound them 
would be deemed an aét of molt 
daring impiety. Nor is it between 
the four different tribes alone that 
fuch infuperable barriers are fixed 5 
the members of each caft adhere in- 
variably to the profeflion of their 
forefathers. From generation to 
oman the fame families have 
ollowed, and will always continue 
to follow, one uniform linc of life. 
Such arbitrary arrangements pf the 
various members which compofe a 
community, feems, at firft view, to 
be adverfe to improvement either in 
{cience or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men 
artificial barriers, which it would be 
impious to pafs, tends to circum- 
{cribe the operations of the human 
mind within a narrower {phere than 
nature has allotted to them. When 
every man is at full liberty to direé& 
his efforts towards thofe objefts and 
that end which the impulfe of his 
own mind prompts him to_ prefer, 
¢ may be expetted to attain that 
high degree of eminence to which 
thé uncontrouled exertions of genius 

end induftry naturally conduét. 
The fanletions of Indian policy, 
with refpeé to the different orders 
of men, muft neceilarily, at fome 
times, check genius in its career, 
and confine to the funétions of an 
inferior caft, talents fitted to fhine 
in an higher {phere, But the ar- 
rangements of civil government are 
made, not for what is extraordinary, 
but for what is common; not for 
the few, but for the many. The 
obje&t of the firft Indian legiflators 
was to employ the moft effeétual 
means of providing for the fubfift- 
ence, the fecurity, and the happi- 
nefs of all the members of the com- 
munity, over which they prefided. 
With this view, they fet apart cer- 
tain races of men, for each of the. 
various profeffions and arts necef- 
fary 
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fary in.a well ordered fociety, and 
appointed the exercife of them to 
de tranfmitted from father to fon in 
fucceffion. This fyftem, though ex- 
tremely repugnant to the ideas which 
we, by beimg placed in a very dif- 
ferent {tate of fociety, have formed, 
will be found upon attentive in- 
{peétion, better adapted to attain the 
end in view, than a carelefs obferver 
is, on a firft view, apt to imagine. The 
human mind bends to the law of 
neceffity, and is accuftomed, not 
only to accommodate itfelf to the 
reftraints which the condition of its 
nature, or the inftitutions of its 
country, impofe, but to acquiefce 
in them. From his entrance into 
life, an Indian knows the ftation of 
life allotted to him, and the funétions 
to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objets which relate to thefe are 
the firft that prefent themfelves to 
hisview. They occupy his thoughts, 
or employ his hands; and, from 


his earlic pos he is trained to 


the habit of doing with eafe and 
pleafure, that which he muft conti- 
‘nue through life to do. Te this 
may be aicribed that high degree 
of perfe&tion conf{picuous in many 
of the Indian manufattures; and 
though vencration for the practices 
of their anceftors may check the 
{pirit of invention, yet, by adhering 
to thefe, they acquire fuch an ex- 
ertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Raiopean s, with all the advantages 
of fuperior fcience, and the aid of 
more complete inftruments, have 
never been able to equal the exqui- 
fite execution of their workmanfhip. 
While this high improvement of 
their more curious manufaétures ex- 
cited the admiration, and attrafted 
the commerce of early diftribution 
of the people into claffes, attached 
to particular kind of labour, fecured 
fuch abundance of the more com- 
mon and ufeful commodities, as not 
only fupplied their own wants, but 
miniftered to thofe of the countries 
around them. 
To this early divifion of the 
people inta cafts, we muft likewife 
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afcribe a ftriking peculiarity in she 
ftate of India; the permanence of 
its inftitutions, and the ‘immutabi. 
lity in the manners of its inhabj- 
tants, What now is in India, al 
ways was there, and is likely fill 
to continue; neither the ferocious 
violence and illiberal fanaticifm of 
its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the 
power of its European matters, have 
effefted any confiderable alteration, 
The fame diftin@ions of condition 
take place, the fame arrangements 
in civil and domeftic fociety remain, 
the fame maxims of religion are held 
im veneration, and the fame {ciences 
and arts are cultivated. Hence in 
all ages, the trade with India Ins 
been the fame ;. gold and filver have 
uniformly been carried thither, in 
order to purchafe the fame commo- 
dities with which it now fupplies all 
nations ; and from the age of Pliny 
to the prefent time, it has always 
been confidered and execrated as a 
gulf which fwallows up the wealth 
of every other country that flows 
inceffantly towards it, and from 
which it never returns. According 
to the accounts which I have given 
of the cargoes anciently imported 
from India, they appear to have 
confifted of nearly the fame articles 
with thofe of the inveftments in 
our Own times ; and whatever dif- 
ference we may obferve in them 
feems to have arifen, not fo much 
from any diverfity in the nature of 
commodities which the Indians pre- 
pared for fale, as from a variety in 
the taftes, or in the wants of the 
nations which demanded them. 

2. Another proof of the early 
and high civilization of the people 
of India, may be deduced from 
confidering their political conftitu- 
tion and form of government. The 
Indians trace back the hiftory of 
their own country through an im- 
menfe fucceffion of ages, and affert, 
that all Aa, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the weft; to the confines 
of China on the eaft, and from the 
mountains of Thibet on the north, 


to Cape ‘Comorin on the fouth, 
forme 
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formed a vaft empire fubje& to one 
ighty fovercign, under whom ruled 
feveral hereditary princes and ra- 
jahs. But their chronology, which 
meafures the life of man in ancient 
times by thoufands of years, and 
computes the length of the feveral 
periods, during which it fuppofes 
the world to have exifted, by mil- 
lions, is fo naar extravagant, as 
not to merit any ferious difcuffion. 
‘We muft reft fatisfied, then, until 
fome more certain information is 
‘obtained with refpe& to the ancient 
‘hiftory of India, with taking the 
‘firft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the 
Greeks, who ferved under Alexan- 
‘der the Great. They found king- 
doms. of confiderable magnitude 
eftablifhed in that country. The 
territories of Porus and of Taxiles 
comprehended a great part of the 


Panjab, one of the fertile and beft 


cultivated countrics in India. The 
kingdom of the Prafij, or Gandari- 
dae, ftretched to a great extent on 


both fides of the Ganges. All the 


three, as appears from the ancient 
Greek writers, were powerful and 
ulous. 
fhis defcription of the partition 
of India into {tates of fuch magni- 
tude, is alone a convincing proof 
of its having advanced far in culti- 


vation, In whatever region of the 
earth there has been an opportunity 
of obferving the progrefs of men 
in focial life, they appear at firft in 
{mall independent tribes or commu- 
nities: their common wants prompt 
them to unite; and their mutual 
jealoufies, as well as the neceflity of 
fecuring fubfiftence, compel them 
to drive to a diftance every rival 
who might encroach on thofe do- 
mains which they confider as their 
own, Many ages elapfe before they 
coalefce, or acquire fufkicient fore- 


_fight to provide for the wants, or 


fuficient wifdom to conduét the 
affairs of a numerous fociety, Even 
under the genial climate, and in 
the rich foil of India, more favour- 


able, perhaps, to the union and en- 
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creafe of the human fpecies ‘than 
any other part of the globe, the 
formation of fuch extenfive ftates 
as were firft eftablifhed in that coun- 
try; when firft vifited by Europeans, 
muft have been a work of long 
time; and the members of _them 
muft have been long accuftomed to 

exertions of ufeful induftry. 
Though monarchical government 
was eftablifhed in all the countries 
of India, to which. the knowledge 
of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from poffeffing un- 
controuled, or defpotic power, No 
trace, indeed, is difcovered there 
of any aflembly, or public body, 
the members of .which, cither in 
their own right, or as reprefentatives 
of their fellow citizens, could inter 
fe in enatting laws, or in fuper- 
intending the execution of them, 
Inftituti. ns deftined to aifert and 
guard the rights belonging to men 
ma focial ftate, how familiar foever 
the idea may be to the. people of 
Europe, never formed a part of the 
political conftitution in any great 
Afiatickingdom. Itwas to different 
primciples that the natives of India 
were indebted for reftri€tions, which 
limited the exercife of regal power. 
The rank of individuals was unal- 
terably fixed, and the privileges of 
the different cafts were deemed in- 
violable, ‘The monarchs of India, 
who are all taken from the fecond 
of the four clafles, formerly de- 
{cribed, which is entrufted with the 
funétions of government, and exer- 
cife of war, behold among their 
fubjeéts an order of men far fupe- 
rior to themfelves in dignity, and fo 
con{cious of their own pre-emi- 
nence, both in rank and in fanc- 
tity, that they would deem it de- 
gradation and pollution, if they 
were to eat of the fame food with 
their fovereign. Their perfons are 
facred, and even for the mott hei- 
nous crimes they cannot be capi- 
tally punifhed; their blood mutt 
never be fhed. To men in this ex- 
alted ftation, monarchs muit look 
up with refpeét, and reverence 
them 
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them as thé miniftérs of religion, . ufeful body of men are fo ola 


and the teachers of wifdom, Of 
important occafions, it is the duty 
of fovercigns to confult them, and 
to be dire€ted by their advice. Their 
admonitions, and even their cen- 
dures, muft be received with fub- 
mifhve refpett. The adminiftra- 
tion of pliblic affairs was riot un- 
known to the ancients; and infome 
‘accounts preferved in India, of the 
events which happened in their own 
country, . princes are mentioned, 
-who, having violated the privi- 
leges of the Eaft, and difregarded 
the remonftrances of the Brahmins, 
were depofed by their authority, 
and put to:death, 

While the: facred rights of the 
Brahmins oppofed a barrier again{t 
the encroachments of regal power 
on one hand, it was circumicribed 
on the other, by the ideas which 
thofe who occupied the higheft 


ftations in -fociety, entertained of 


their own dignity and privileges. 
As none but the members of the 
caft next in rank to that which re- 
ligion has rendered facred, could 
be employed in any funétion of the 
ftate, the ‘overeigns of the exten- 
five kingdoms anciently eftablifhed 
in India, found it neceffary to en- 
truft them with the {uperintendance 
of the cities and provinces too re- 
mote to be under their own imme- 
diate infpeétion. In thefe {tations 
they often acquired fuch wealth 
and influence, that oflices conferred 
during pleafure, continued in their 
families, and they came gradually 
to form an intermediate order be- 
tween the fovercign and his fubjeéts ; 
and by the vigilant jealoufy with 
which they maintained their own 
dignity and privileges, they con- 
flrained their rulers to refpeét them, 
and to govern with equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thefe re- 
Rtraints upon the power of the fo- 
vereign, confined wholly to the two 
fuperior Orders in the {late ; they 
extended, in fome degree, to the 
third clais employed in agriculture. 
‘The labours of that nymerous and 


to the prefervation and happi 
of fociety, that the hig a atten. 
tion was paid to render their cof. 
dition fecure and comfortable.’ Ag 
cording to the ideas which prevailed 
among the natives of India, (as 
are informed by the firft Europeans 
who vifited their country) the foyg 
reign is confidered as the fole ni. 
verfal proprictor of all the land iy 
his dominions, and from him is dy 
tived every fpecies of tenure 
which his fubjeéts ¢an hold jt 
Thefe lands were let out to the fa. 
mers who cultivated them, af a fh 
pulated rent, amounting ufually to 
a fourth part of their annval pt: 
duce, paid in kind. Ina coun 
where the price of work is extre 
low, and where the labour of cult. 
vation is very inconfiderable, th 
earth yielding its produ€tions almol 
{pontancoufly, where fubfiftences 
amazingly cheap, where few cloath 
are needed, and houfes are built 
and furnifhed at little expence, this 
rate cannot be deemed exorbitant 
or oppreiflive. As long as the hub 
bandman continued to pay the el 
blifhed rent, he retained poffeffion 
of the farm, which defcended, like 
property, from father to fon, 
Thefe accounts given by ancient 
authors, of the condition and tenute 
of the renters of land in India, 
agree fo perfeétly with what now 
takes place, that it may be conl- 
dered almoft as a defcription of the 
prefent {tate of its cultivation. In 
every part of India, where the nm 
tive lindo princes retain dom 
nion, the Ryots, the modern nam 
by which the renters of land ae 
diftinguifhed, hold their poffeffions 
by a leafe, which may be confidered 
as perpetual, and at a rate fixed 
by ancient furveys and valuations 
‘This arrangement has beén fo long 
eftablifhed, and accords fo well 
with the ideas of the natives, com 
cerning the diltin@ions of calls 
and the funétions allotted to cach, 
that it has been inviolably mai 
tained in all the provinces fubjet 
¢i 
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ther to Mahomedans or Europe- 
ans; and to both it ferves as a bafis 
on which their whole fyftem of 
finance is founded. In a more re 
mote period, before the original in- 
ftitutions of India were fubverted 
by foreign invaders, the induftry 
of the hufbandman, on which every 
member of the community depended 
for fubfiftence, was as fecure as the 
tenure by which he held his lands 
was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours, or endanger 
his property. It was not uncom- 
mon, we are informed, that while 
two hoftile armies were fighting a 
battle in one field, the peafants were 
loughing or reaping in the next, 
in perfect tranquility. Thefe max- 
ims and regulations of the ancient 
legiflators of India, have a near, re- 
femblance to the fy{tem of thofe in- 
genious modern f{peculators of po- 
litical economy, who reprefent the 
roduce of land as the fole fource 
of wealth in every country; and 
who confider the difcovery of this 
principle, according to which they 
contend that the government, which 
aid fuch attention to all the dif- 
erent orders of which the focicty is 
compofed, particularly the cultiva- 
tors of the earth, it is not wonder- 
ful that the ancients fhould defcribe 
the Indians as a moft happy race of 
men; and that the moft intelligent 
modern obfervers fhould celebrate 
the equity, the humanity, and the 
mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hin- 
doo Rajah, as I have been informed 
by perfons well acquainted with the 
ftate of India, refembles more a fa- 
ther prefiding in a numerous family 
of his own children, than a fove- 
reign ruling over infcriors, fubje& 
tohis dominion. .He endeavours 
tofecure their happinefs with vigi- 
lant folicitude ; they are attached to 
him with the moft tender affe€tion, 
and inviolable fidelity. We can 
hardly conceive men to be placed in 
any {tate more favourable to their 
acquiring all the advantages derived 
from focial union. It is only when 
the mind is perfedly at ealc, and 
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neither feels nor'dfeads oppreffion, 
that it employs its a€tive powers in 
forming numerous arrangements of 
police for fecuring its enjoyments, 
and encreafing them. Many arrange- 
ments of this nature the Greeks, 
though aceuftomed to their own in- 
ftitutions, the moft perfe& at that 
time in Europe, obferved and ad- 
mired among the Indians; and mene 
tion them as inftances of high civir 
lization and improvement. There 
were eftablifhed among the Indians 
three diftin& claffes of officers, one 
of which had it in charge to infpeé& 
agriculture, and every kind of coune 
try work ; they meafured the por- 
tions of land allotted to each renter; 
they Rad the cuftody of the ‘Tanks, 
or public relervoirs of water, with- 
out a regular diftribution of which, 
the fields in a torrid climate cannot 
be rendered fertile; they marked 
out the courle of the highways, 
along which, at certain diftances, 
they ereéted ftones, to meafure the 
road and dire& travellers. To offi- 
cers of a fecond clafs was committed 
the in{petction of the police in cities, 
and their funtions of courfe were 
many and various, fome of which 
only I fhall {pecify ; they appropri- 
ated houfes for the reception of 
{trangers; they protected them from 
injury, provided for their fubfift- 
ence, and when feized with any 
difeafe, they appointed phyficians 
to attend them; and on the event 
of their death, they not only buried 
them with decency, but took charge 
of their effeéts, and reftored them 
to their relations; they kept exatt 
regifters of births and of deaths; 
they vifited the public markets, and 
examined weights and meafures, 
The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department ; 
but as the objedls to which their at- 
tention was direfted are foreign 
from the fubjeét of my enquiries, it 
is unneceflary to enter into any des 
tail with ref{pect to them. As mane 
ners and cuftoms in India defcend 
almolt without variation from age 


to age, many: of the pe uliar miti- 
3A tutions 











ftutions which I have enumerated 
ftill fubfift there, There is ftill the 
famé attention to the conftruétion 
and prefervation of Tanks, and the 
diftribution of their waters, The 
direétion of roads and placing ftones 
along them, is {till an objeét of po- 
lice. Choultries, or houfes built for 
the accommodation of travellers, 
are frequent in evcry part of the 
country, and are ufeful as well as 









































« YN one of the letters which bear 
the title of eo1ry1Nnc, though 

moft of them fwarm with ridiculous 
errors, and all muft be confulted 
with extreme diffidence, I met, fome 
rs ago, with the following paf- 
fage : * In the North of India there 
“are many books, called Natac, 
*which, as the Brahmins affert, 
* contain a large portion of ancient 
*hiftory, without any mixture of 
* fable ;’ and having an eager de- 
fire to know the real {tate of this 
empire before the conqueft of it by 
the Savages of the North, I was 
very folicitous, on my arrival in 
Bengal, to procure accefs to thofe 
books, either by the help of tranfla- 
tions, if they had been tranflated, 
or by learning the language in 
which they were originally come 
pofed, and which I had yet a ftronger 
inducement to learn, from its con- 
nexion with the adminiftration of 
juftice to the Hindus; but when I 
was able to converfe with the Brah- 
mins, they aflured me that the Na 
tacs were not hiftories, and abound- 
ed with fables ; that they were ex- 
tremely popular works, amd con- 
fifted of converlations in profe and 
verle, held before ancient R ajahs in 
their public affemblies, on an im- 
finite variety of fubje&s, ahd in 
various dialeéts of India. ‘Fhis de- 
finition gave me no very diftin& 


idea; but I concluded that they 
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noble monuments of Indian muni 
ficence and humanity. It is on 

among men in the moft improved 
{tate of fociety, and under the bet 
forms of government, that we dif. 
cover inftitutions fimilar to tho 
which I have defcribed; and many 
nations have advanced far in theiy 
progrefs, without eftablifhing a. 
Or mes of police equally pep 


Some ACCOUNT or rut INDIAN. DRAMA, From t#2 PREFACE 
so tHe SACONTALA, on tHe FATAL RING, a TRAGEDY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL SANSCRIT. 


were dialogues on moral or literary 
topics; whilft other Europeans, 
whom I confulted, had underftood 
from the natives, that they were dif- 
courfes on dancing, mufic, or poetry, 
at length a very fenfible Brahmin, 
named Radacant, who had long 
been attentive to Englifh manners, 
removed all my doubts, and gave 
me no lefs delight than furprize, by 
telling me that our aanion Mall coms 
pofitions of the fame fort, which 
were publicly reprefented at Ca 
cutta in the cold feafon, and bore 
the name, as he had been informed, 
of plays. Refotving, at my leifure, 
to read the belt of them, I afked 
which of their Natacs was mot 
univerfally efteemed ; aud he a 
fwered, without hefitation, Sacon- 
tala, f{upporting his opinion, as ufual 
among the Pandits, by a couple 
to this effect: * The Ring of Se 
‘contala, in which the fourth a, 
*and four ftanzas of that aét, ae 
‘ eminently brilliant, difplays all-the 
* rich pos Merson of Chiidsta's ge: 
‘nius.’ I foon procured a co 

copy of it, allt affifted by my 
teacher, Ramaléchan, began wilh 
tranflating it verbally into Lata, 
which bears fo great a refemblanc 
to the Sanfcrit, that it is more cot 
venient than any modern languaft 
for a fcrupulous interlineary verfiom 
I then turned it word for word into 
Englifh ; and afterwards, ie 











































adding or fuppreffing any material 
fentence, difengaged it from the {tiff- 
nefs of a foreign idiom, and pre- 

red the faithful tranflation of the 
Fadian drama, which I now prefent 
to the public, as a moft pleafing and 
aithentic picture of old Hindu 
manners, and one of the greateft 
curiofities that the literature of Afia 
has yet brought to light, 

“Dramatic poetry muft have 
teen immemorially ancient in the 
Indian empire; the invention of it 
is commonly afcribed to Bheret, a 
fage, believed to have been in{pired, 
who invented alfo a fyftem of mufic, 
which bears his name; but this 
opinion of its origin is rendered 
very doubtful, by the univerfal be- 
fief that the firft Sanfcrit verfe ever 
heard by mortals was pronounced in 
aburft of refentment by the great 
Valmic, who flourifhed in the filver 
age of the world, and was author of 
ah epic poem on the war of his co- 
temporary Rama, king of Addhya ; 
fo that no drama in verfe could have 
been reprefented before his time: 
and the Indians have a wild ftory, 
that the firft regular play, on the 
fame fubje& with the Ramayan, was 
compofed by Hanumat, or Pavan, 
who commanded an army of Satyrs, 
or Mountaineers, in Rama’s expe- 
dition againft Lanci, They aad, 
that he engraved it on a {mooth 
rock, which, being diffatisfied with 
his compcfition, he hurled into the 
fea; and that, many years after, a 
learned prince ordered expert divers 
to take impreffiohs of the poem on 
wax, by which means the drama 
was in great meafure reftored ; and 
my Pandit affures me that he is in 
polleffion of it. By whomfoever, 
or in whatever age this f{pecies of 
entertainment was invented, it is 
very certain that it was carried to 


"great perfeétion in its kind, when 
‘Vicramaditya, who: reigned in the 
’ firt century before Chrift, gave en- 
_ eouragement to poets, philologers, 


and mathematicians, at a time when 
the Britons were 28 unlettered and 


_ unpolifhed as the army of Hanumat; 
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nine men of genius, commonly cale 
led the nine gems, attended his 
court, and were fplendidly fupported 
by his bounty; and Calidas is una- 
nimoufly allowed to have been the 
bright of them. A modein epi- 
gram was lately repeated to me, 
which does fo much honour to the 
author of Sacontala, that I cannot 
forbear exhibiting a literal verfion of 
it: ‘ Poetry was the {portful daugh- 
‘ter of Valmic, and, having been 
‘educated by Vyafa, fhe chofe Ca- 
‘ lidas for her bridegroom, after the 
* manner of Viderbha: fhe was the 
© mother of Amara, Sundar, Sanc’ha, 
* Dhanic; but now old and decrepit, 
‘her beauty faded, and her un- 
‘ adorned feet flipping as fhe walks, 
‘in whofe cottage does fhe difdain 
* to take fhelter ?’ 

* All the other works of our 
illuftrious poet, the Shakefpeare of 
India, that have yet come to. my 
knowledge, are, a fecond play, in 
five aéts, intitled, “ Urvasi;” an 
heroic poem, or rather 2 feries of 

oems, in one book, on the Children 
of the Sun; another with perfe& 
unity of aétion, on the Birth of Cu- 
mara, god of war; two or three 
love-tales in verfé; and an excellent 
little work on Sanfcrit metre, pre- 
cifely in the manner of Terentianus; 
but he is believed by fome ta have 
revifed the works of Valmic and 
Vyafa, and to have correfted the 
perfeét editions of them which are 
now current. This, at leaft, is ad- 
mitted by all, that he ftands next in 
reputation to thofe venerable bards; 
and we muft regret that he has left 
only two dramatic poeins, ef{pecially 
as the ftories in his “ Raghuvanfa” 
would have fupplied him with a 
number of excellent fubjeéts. Some 
of his cotemporaries, and other 
Hindu poets, even to our own times, 
have compofed fo many tragedies, 
comedies, farces, and mufical pieces, 
that the Indian theatre would fill 
as many volumes as that of any na- 
tion in ancient or modern Europe : 
all the Pandits affert, that their plays 
are. innumerable; and, on my firft 
g3A2 en- 
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enquiries ‘concerning them, I had 
notice of more than thirty, which 
they confider as the flower of their 
Natacs; among which, * The Ma- 
lignant Child.” “The Rape of 
Utha,” “The Taming of Durvafas.” 
6: The Scizure of the Lock,” “* Ma- 
lati and Madhava,” with five or fix 
dramas on the adventures of their 
incarnate gods, are the moft ad- 
mired after thofe of Calidas. They 
are all in verfe, where the dialogue 
is elevated, and in profe, where it is 
familiar ; the men of re* k and learn- 
ing are reprefented {peaking pure 
Sanfcrit, and the women Pracrit, 
which is little more than the lan- 
guage of the Brahmins melted down 
y adclicate articulation to the fofte 
nefs of Italian ; while the low per- 
fons of the drama fpeak the vulgar 
diale&s of the feveral provinces 
which they are fuppofed to inhabit. 
‘“¢ The play of * Sacontala” muft 
“have been very pes when it was 


firft reprefented, fer the Indian em- 


pire was then in full vigour, and the 


national vanity muf{t have been 
highly flatteredby the magnificent in- 
troduttion of thofekings and heroes 
in whom the Hindus gloried; the 
{cenery muft have been {plendid and 
beautiful; and there is good reafon 
to believe that the court at Avanti 
was equal in brilliancy, during the 
reign of Vicramaditya, to that of 
any monarch in any age or country. 
Dufhmanta, the hero of the piece, 
appears in the chronological tables 
of the Brahmins among the chil- 
dren of the Moon, and in the 
twenty-firft generation after the 
flood; fo that, if we can atall rely 
on the chronology of the Hindus, 
he was nearly cotemporary with 
Obed, or Jeffe; and Puru his molt 
celebrated anceftor, was the fifth in 
defcent from Buda, or Mercury, 
who married they fay, a daughter 
of the pious king whom Vilhnu 
preferved in an ark from the uni- 
verial deiuge; hiseldeft fon, Bhe- 
ret, was the illuftrious progenitor 
of Cura, from whom Pandp was 
linealiy defcended, and in whofe 
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family the Indian Apollo becaing 
incarnate; whence the poem, next 
in fame to the “Ramayan,” is called 
“Mababharet.” 

** As to the machinery of the 
drama, it is taken from the fyftem 
of mythology which prevails to this 
day, and which it would requirea 
large volume to explain; but. we 
cannot help remarking, that the 
deities introduced in “The Fatal 
Ring” are clearly allegorical per- 
fonages; Marichi, the firft pro- 
duétion of Brahma, o1 the Creative 
Power, fignifies light, that fubt 
fluid which was created before its 
refervoir, the Sun, as water was 
created before the fea, Cafyapa, the 
offspring of Marichi, feems to bea 
perfonification of infinite fpace, 
comprehending innumerableworlds; 
and his children by Aditi, or his 
a€tive power ( unlefs Aditi means 
the primeval cay, and Diti his 
other wife, the night), are Indra or 
the vilible firmament; and the 
twelve Adytyas, or Suns, prefiding 
over as many months, 

*¢ On the charaéters and conduft 
of the play I fhall offer no criticifm; 
becaufe I am convinced that the 
taftes of men diffcr as much as 
their fentiments and paflions ; and 
that in fecling the beauties of art 
as in {melling flowers, tafting fruits, 
viewing profpeéts, and _ hearing 
melody, every individual muft be 
guided by his own fenfations, and 
the incommunicable affociations of 
his own ideas. ‘This only I may 
add, that if ““Sacbntala” fhould ever 
be aéted in India, where alone it 
could be afted with perfe& know- 
ledge of Indian dreifes, manners, 
and fcenery, the piece might eafily 
be reduced to five aéts, of a mode- 
rate length, by throwing the third 
a& into the fecond, and the fixth 
into the fifth; for it mutt be con- 
felled that the whole of Dufh- 
manta’s converfation with his buf 
foon, and great part of his court 
fhip in the hermitage, might 
be omitted without any injury 
to the drama, 
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~StIt is my anxious wifh that 
others may take the pains to learn 
San{crit,:and».may be perfuaded to 
tranflate the works of Calidas, I 
hall hardly again employ my lei- 
fare in a talk fo foreign to my pro- 
fefional (which are, in truth, my 
favourite) ftudies, and have no in- 
tention of tranflating any other book 
fomany language, except the law 
tra&t of Menu, and the new Digeft 
of indian and Arabian laws; but 
to fhew that the Brahmins at leaft 
do not think polite literature in- 
compatible with jurifprudencc, I 
qnnot avoid mentioning, that the 
venerable compiler of the Hindu 
Digett, who is now in his eighty- 
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fixth year, has the whole play of 
“ Sacontala” by heart, ashe proved 
when I laft converfed with him, to 
my entire conviétion. Left, how- 
ever, I fhould hereafter feem to 
have changed a refolution which 
I mean to keep inviolate, I think 
it proper to fay, that 1 have already 
tranilated four or‘five other books, 
and among them the “ Hitopadéfa,” 
which I undertook merely as an 
exercife in learning Sanfcrit, three 
years before I knew that Mr. Wil- 
kins, without whofe aid I thould 
never have learned it, had any 
thought of giving the fame work to 
the public,” 


ACCOUNT or TOPHAM, tue STRONG MAN. 


FROM HUTTON’S HISTORY OF DERBY.» 


E learnt from private ac- 

.counts, well attefted, that 
Thomas Topham, a man who kept 
a public houfe at If{lington, per- 
formed {urprifing feats of f{trength: 
as breaking a broomftick, of the 
firt magnitude, by {triking it againtt 
his bare arm; lifting two hogfhcads 
of water; heaving his horfe over 
the turnpike-gate; carrying the 
beam of a houfe, as a foldier his 
firelock, &c. But, however belief 
might ftagger, fhe foon recovered 
herfelf when this fecond Sampfon 
appeared at Derby, as a performer 
in peice at a fhilling each. Upon 
application to Alderman Cooper, 
for leave to exhibit, the magiftrate 
was furprized at the feats he pro- 
poet and, as his appearance was 
ike that of other men, he requefted 
him to ftrip, that he might examine 
whether he was made like them; but 
he was found to be extremely muf- 
cular. What were hollows under 
the arms and hams of, others, were 
filled up with ligaments in him. 

“ He appeared near five fect ten, 
turned of thirty, well-made, but no- 
thing fingular; he walked with a 
{mal} limp. He had formerly laid a 
wager, the ufual decider of difputes, 


that three horfes could not draw hina 
from a poft, which he fhould clafp 
with his feet ; but the driver giving 
them a fudden lafh, turned them 
afide, and the unexpefted jerk had 
broke his thigh. 

* The performances of this won- 
derful man, in whom were united 
the ftrength of twelve, were rolling 
up a pewter-difh of feven pounds, 
as a man rolls up a fheet of paper.— 
holding a pewter quart at arms 
length, and fqueezing the fides to- 
gether like an egg-fhell—lifting two 
hundred weight with his little fin- 
ger, and moving it gently over his 
head.—The bodies he touched feeme 
ed to have loft their powers of gra- 
vitation.—He alfo broke a rope, 
faftened to the floor that would fuf- 
tain twenty hundred weight—lifted 
an oak table fix feet long with his 
teeth, though half a hundred weight 
was hung to the extremity; a piece 
of leather was fixed to one end for 
his teeth to hold, two of the feet 
ftood upon his knees, and he raifed 
the end with the weight higher than 
that in his mouth—he took Mr. 
Chambers, vicar of All Saints, who 
weighed 27 {tone, and raifed him 
with one hand—his head being laid 

on 
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@n one chair, and his feet on ano- 
aher, four people, 14 ftone each, 
fat upon his body, which he heaved 
at pleafure—he ftruck a round bar 
ef iron, one inch diameter, againft 
this naked arm, and at one ftroke 
bent it like abow. Weaknefs and 
feeling feemed fled together. 

“ Being a mafter of mufic, he en- 
tertained the company with Mad 
Tom. \ heard him fing a folo to the 
ergan in St. Warburgh’s Church, 
then the only one in Derby; but 
though he might perform with judge- 
“ment, yet the voice, more terrible 
than fweet, fcarcely feemed human. 
Though of a pacific temper, and 
with the appearance of a gentleman, 
yet he was liable to the infults of the 
rude. The hoftler at the Virgin’s- 





MANNER or HUNTING rue 


N the 6th, an hour before 
day, after a hearty breakfatt, 
we mounted on horfeback, to the 
number of about thirty, belonging to 
Ayto Confu. But there was ano- 
‘ther body, both of horfe and foot, 
. which made hynting the Elephant 
‘their pacticular bufinefs ; thefe men 
dwell conftantly in the woods, and 
know very little the ufe of bread, 
living entirely upon the fleth of the 
beafts they kill, chiefly that of the 
Elephant or Rhinoceros, They are 
exceedingly thin, light, and agile, 
both on horfeback and foot; are 
very {warthy, though few of them 
black ; none of them woolly-headed, 
and al! of them have European fea- 
‘gures. They are called Agageer, a 
mame of their profeffion, not of 
their nation, which comes from the 
word Agar, and fignifies to hough, 
or ham-{tring with a fharp weapon. 
More properly it means, indeed, 
the cutting the tendon of the heel, 
and is a charaéteriftic of the man- 
ner in which they kill the Elephant, 
which is fhortly as follows:—Two 
men, abfolutely naked, without 
any Tag or covering at all about 
them, get on horfeback ; this pre~ 


Account of Topham, the Strong Man. 





FROM BRUCE’S TRAVELS. 








inn, where he refided, having ph 
him difguft, he took one by 
kitchen-{pits from the mantle. iece, 
and bent it round his neck Vike 
handkerchief; but as he did ng 
chufe to tuck the end in the hoftler 
bofom, the cumbrous ornament ex, 
cited the Jaugh of the co any, 
till he condefcended to untye his 
iron cravat. Had he not abounded 
with good-nature, the men mi 
have been in fear for the fafety of 
their poses, and the women for 
that of their pewter-fhelyes, as he 
could inftantly roll up both. On 
blow with his fift would for ever 
have filenced thofe heroes of the 
bear-garden, Johnfon and Ma, 
doza”’. 










ELEPHANT 1s ABYSSINIA, 












caution is from fear of being hit 
hold of by the trees or bufhes, in 
making their efcape from a y 
watchful enemy. One of thefen. 
ders fits upon the back of the hork, 
fometimes with a faddle, and fome 
times without ong, with only 
{witch or fhort ftick in one hand, 
carefully managing the bridle with 
the other; behind him fits his com 
penion, who has no other arms but 
a broad {word, fuch as is ufed by the 
Sclavonians, and which is brought 
from Triefte. His left hand is em 

loyed grafping the {word by th 
facile, cost ln fourteen co 
of the blade is covered with whip 
cord. This part he takes in bs 
right hand, without any danger of 
being hurt by it; and, though te 
edges of the lower part of the {worl 
are as fharp as a razor, he carries it 
without a {cabbard. 

As foon as the Elephant is found 
feeding, the horfeman rides before 
him as near his face as pofible; 
or, if he flies, croffes him m 
all direftions, crying out, “Im 
fuch a man; this is my horfe that 
has fuch a name; I killed your fe 
ther in fuch a place, and you 

grant 
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grandfather in fuch another place, 
gad I am now come to ill you; 


au are but an afs in comparifon of 




























rig row » This nonfenfe ‘he verily 
K likes ielieves the Elephant underftands, 
did noe who, chafed and angry at hearing 
hoftlers the noife immediately before him, 
nente § feks to feize him with his trunk 
ompany, For fcis, and intent upon this, 
itye his ws the horfe every where, turn- 
; ing and turning round him, neg- 

n might 1 of making his efcape by run- 
fafety of ning ftraight forward, in whichcon- 
men lor fits his only fafety. After having 
sy She Bade him turn once or twice in pur- 
One fuit of the horfe, the horfeman rides 
OF eve BF dlofe up along-fide of him, and 
ofthe »s his companion juft behind on 
| Mea, the off fide, and while he engages 
the elephant’s attention upon the 

horle, the footman behind gives him 

adrawn ftroke juft above the heel, 

VIA, or what in man is called the tendon 
of Achilles. This is the critical mo- 

ment; the horfeman immediately 

wheels round, and takes his come 

ng laid nion up behind him, and rides 
hes, in Hoff full fpeed after the reft of the 
ively @ herd, if they have ftarted more 
fe n- than one; and fometimes an expert 
horky Agageer will kill three out of one 

fom B herd, If the {word is good, and 

mnily a the man not afraid, the tendon is 
hand commonly entirely feparated; and 

ewih # ifitis not cut through, it is gene- 
(COE gally fo far divided, that the animal, 
ns bit # with the ftrefs he puts upon it, 






breaks the remaining part afunder. 
Incither cafe, he remains incapa- 
ble of advancing a {ftep, till the 
horfeman returning, or Ss compa- 
nions coming up, pierce him through 
with javelins and lances; he then 
falls to the ground, and expires 
with the lofs of blood. 

The Agageer neareft me prefently 
lamed his elephant, and left him 












OUR obfervations on the caufes 
_ of death, and the experiments 
which you propote for recalling to 








Manner of bunting the Elephant in Abyffinia. 
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ftanding, and feveral others fixed 
their {pears in the other, before the 
Agageer had cut his tendons, my 
Agageer, however, having wounded 
the firft elephant, failed in the pur- 
fuit of the fecond, and, being clefe 
upon him at entering the woed, he 
receivedaviolentblow froma branch 
of a tree which the Elephant had 
bent by his weight, and Pa pafling, 
allowed it to replace itfelf, wher it 
knocked down both the riders, and 
very much hurt the horfe. This, in- 
deed, is the great danger in elephant 
hunting; for fome of the trees, 
that are dry and fhort, break, by the 
violent preflure of fo immenfe a 
body moving fo rapidly, and fall 
upon the purfuers, or acrofs the roads, 
But the greateft number of thefe 
trees, being of a fucculent quality, 
they bend without breaking, and re- 
turn quickly to their former pofition, 
when they {trike both horfe and man 
fo violently,that they often beat them 
to pieces, and f{catter them upon 
the plain. Dexterous too as the 
riders are, the elephant fometimes 
reaches them with his trunk, with 
which he dafhes the horfe againit 
the ground, and then {ets his feet 
upon him, till he tears him limb 
from limb with his probofcis; a 
great many hunters dic this way. 
Befides this, the foil, at this time of 
the year, is {plit into deep chafms, 
or cavities, by the heat of the fun, 
fo that nothing can be more dans 
gerous than the riding.—The Ele 
phant once flain, they cut the whole 
flefh off his bones into thongs, 
like reins of a bridle, and hang 
thefe like feftoons, upon the bran- 
ches of trees, till they become per- 
feétly dry, without falt, and they 
then lay them by for their provi- 
fions in the feafons of the rains. 


OBSERVATIONS own THE GENERALLY PREVAILING DOCTRINES 
or LIFE ann DEATH. 


INA LETTER FROM DR. B. FRANKLIN TO M, DUBOURC, THE FRENCH 
TRANSLATOR OF HIS WORKS, 


life thofe who appear to be killed by 
lightning, demonftrate equally your 
fagacity and yourhumanity. It ap- 


pe aS, 








$68 
ars, that the doétrines of life and 
ni in general, are yet but little 
underftood, 
~ A toad buried in fand will live, 
it is faid, till the fand becomes pe- 
trified ; and then, being enclofed in 
the ftonc, it may flill live for we 
Know not how many ages. The 
faéts which are cited in fupport of 
this opinion are too numerous, and 
too circum{tantial, not to deferve a 
certain degree of credit. As we 
are accuftomed to {ee all the animals 
with which we are acquainted eat 
and drink, it appears to us difficult 
to conceive how a toad can be fup- 
ported in fuch a dungeon; but if 
we refleét, that the neceflity of nou- 
rifhment which animals experience 
in their ordinary ftate, proceeds 
from the continual wafte of their 
fubftance by perfpiration, it will 
appear lefs incredible, that fome 
animals in a torpid ftate, perfpiring 
Jefs becaufe they ufe no exercife, 
fhould*have lefs need of aliment ; 
and that others, which are covered 
with feales or fhells, which ftop 
perfpiration, fuch as land and fea 
turtles, ferpents. and fome fpecies 
of fifh, fhould be able to fubfifta 
confiderable time without any nou- 
rihment whatever.— A plant, with 
its flowers, fades and dies imme- 
diately, if expofed to the air with- 
out having its root immerfed in a 
humid foil, from which it may draw 
a fuflicient quantity of moifture to 
fupply that which cxhales from its 
fubftance, and is carried off con- 
tinually by the air. Perhaps, how- 
ever, if it were buried in quick- 
filver, it might preferve for a con- 
fiderable {pace of time its vegetable 
life, its fmell and colour. If this 
he the cafe, it might prove a com- 
modious method of tranfporting 
from diftant countries thefe delicate 
plants which are unable to fuftain 
> inclemency of the weather at 
aod which require particular 
Care ana aitcenlion, 


Dr. Franklin's obfervations in Life and Death. 


I have feen an inftance ‘of coms 
mon flics preferved in @ manne 
fomewhat fimilar. ‘They had beeq 
drowtied in Madeira wine, apparently 
about the time when it was bottled 
in Virginia, to be*tfent hither, (to 
London). At the opening of ong 
of the bottles, at the houfe of 4 
friend where <I then. was, three 
drowned flies fell into the firft glals 
which was filled. | Having heardit 
remarked, that drowned flies wer 
capable of being revived by the 
rays of the fun,.I propofed makj 
the experiment upon. thefe; 
were therefore expofed to the fun 
upon a fieve, which had been emp 
ployed to ftrain them out of the 
wine. In lefs than three hours twe 
of them began bv degrees to re 
cover life. They commenced by 
fome convulfive motions im -the 
thighs, and at length they raifed 
themielves upon their legs, wiped 
their eyes with their fore fect, beat 
and brufhed their wings with their 
hind feet, and foon after began to 
fly. The third continued lifelels 
till fun-fet, when lofing all hopes of 
him, he was thrown away. i 

1 wifh it were poffible, from this 
inftance, to invent a method of em 
balming drowned perfons, in fucha 
manner that they might be recalled 
to life at any period, however dif 
tant: for, having a very ardent de- 
fire to fee and obferve the ftate of 
America an hundred years hence, I 
fhould prefer to an ordinary death, 
the being immerfed in a catk of 
Madeira wine, with a few friends, 
till that time, to be then recalled 
to life by the folar warmth of my 
dear country! But fince, in all pro 
bability we live in an age too early 
and too near the infancy of fcience 
to hope to fee fuch an art brought 
in our time to its perfeétion, I mutt 
tor the prefent content myfelf with 
the treat which you are fo kind as 
to promife me, of the refurrection of 
a fowl or a turkey-cock. 

RE- 
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Dr ZeoeryKe TorstTAND DER 
“Never. vanpscne Natit; &c. 
“ora View of the Manners af the In- 
habitants of the United Provinces, 
towards the Clofe of the eighteenth 
Century. By brand Van Hamel- 
fweld. 8yo. Amfterdam, 1791. 


MAHE View of England by Mr. 
 “Wendeborn, is confeffedly a 
work t merit ; and being writ- 
tenby a foreigner, may be fuppofed 
to be, what it really is, impartial ; 
bot here we havea View of the Unit- 

Provinces:by a native, and there- 
x muft be doubly on our guard 


gaint that partiality fo natural to all 
at any point where the cha- 


waet of their country is concerned. 
"The author was a clergyman, and 
cea: profeffor in the univerfity of 
Unetht, bat being attached to the po- 


eney in 1787, was difmiffed ; 


dread of further punifhment there- 
fete evidently checks his pen. Mr. 
VM, is no friend to the Englith, and 
tills fome’ ftories of them which are 
not quite confiftent with truth or pro- 
ibility,’ He attacks the authors of 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftory, for 
igmatizing his countrymen as co/d, 
satic and brutal, and for other 
feiections thrown on them, which 
Cettainly do no credit to the liberality 
of itsauthors. He allows, however, 
that his countrymen are fomewhat 
phlegmatic, but obferves, that this 
temper is productive of compofure of 
mind and decency of condué. But 
o the other hand, being attached to 
old habits, they are averfe to change, 
imes.even for improvement. 
Thedifpofition of the Dutch is rather 
indaftrious than laborious, and they 
re heir ends rather by patient per- 
than by flrenuots exertions, 

Alove of gain they imbibe from their 
commercial fpirit, but are far from be- 
ing deficient in compaflion and age 
You, Vil, bb 


refity. Among them foreigners are 
well proteéted, live comfortably, and 
experience kindnefs from the natives. 
They, have on the whole as many vir- 
tues, and as few vices as other na- 
tions, 
In this work, the obfervations on 
the prefent ftate of manners are clafled 
under the heads of education, do 
meftic life, focial virtues, learning- 
tafte and religion. The author can, 
didly fays, his countrymen have for- 
faken the manners of their anceftors, 
and copy the follies and vices of fo- 
reigners.. He alfo is much diffatisfied 
with the ftate of learning, and the 
grofs ignorance of the common peo- 
ple ; whether thefe accufations are well 
ounded we will not pretend to deter- 
mine. He further fays, that there are 
few original works of merit now pub- 
lifhed in Holland ; to what this is to be 
attributed we cannot fay, for it is 
certain, that the natives of his coun- 
try have fhone confpicuous in the reo 
public of letters. The theatrical tafte 
of his countrymen he feverély cen- 
fures, and fays they prefer the low 
ribaldry of a farce, to a well written 
tragedy: in this particulay we ap. 
prehend that the perverted tafte of this 
country will keep the Dutch in coun- 
tenance. Of the religious charaéter 
of his countrymen he much complains, 
and offers many judicious obfervations 
on that fabject. 

From thefe fubjeéts Mr. V.H. takes 
a view of the manners of particular 
profeffions and claffes, and propofes 
means for reforming the chara@er of 
the people. On the whole, he feems 
to be a warm friend to religion and 
virtue, but wants more acquaintance 
with the world, to conduét the work 
he has undertaken with fufficient 
judgment. It appears to us that 
Mr. Wendeborn’s traét has given him 
the firft hint of the volume we have 
before us. 

Voraces 
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Vovraces enw Irarte,-ou Cownsr- 
“pERATIONS swuR L°ITALIE; or 
Travels in Italy, and Confiderations 
on that Country, by the late Mr.Du- 
clos, Hiftoriographer of France, Sc. 
Svo. 


THE editors of this book obferve, 
that a work to make us acquainted 
with the influence of the climate, the 

rinciples and prejudices of the in- 
fisbitante of Italy was much wanted ; 
that Mr. Duclos had always a defire 
to vifit Italy, but long delayed his 
journey. In 1766 he fet off, and’ haf- 
tened to Rome. 


All travellers, fays he, fpeak of their 
furprife and even admiration :on entering 
into this city by the Gate of the People. 
The place fhould at leaft be expefted to con- 
tain good buildings; inftead of which, we 
find only’ low buildings, many of them 
ftables and hay-lofts. 


Speaking of the difference between 
the charaéters of the Popes and other 
fovereigns, 


Among us, fays he, one king builds a 
palace, his fucceffor diflikes it, and builds 
another, both which ere abandoned by a 
third. .If this alteration was occafivned 
by improvement in the arts, it would be 
well; but it frequently happens by pure 
ficklenefs. It is not fo at Rome; if a 
building is planned, no alteration is made, 
except to render it more perfec, 

The adminiftration is in, genera] mo- 
erate; as their pontificates cannot on an 
average be reckoned at more than feven 
years, they feldom employ themfelves in 
reforming the vices they find in the go- 
wernment, but rather feek how to enjoy 
themfelves.. Few men who are born in 
a Jow eftate are like Sextus V. formed to 
reign; it jvould be happy for Rome to 
have a fucceflion of fuch popes. Romé, 
he obferves, has great need of a reforma- 
tion ; letters, {ciences and all the arts, ex- 
cept miific, are decaying there. If a work 
of fingular merit appears in France or Eng- 
land, {carce four copies of it reaches Rome; 
potwithfanding, the inkabitants of that 
city have, like their anceftors, the ambi- 
tion of tran{mitting their nasnes to pofte- 
rity. If any one of them colours a wall, 
or white-wafhes a chapel, he does not 
forget to inform pofterity of it by an in- 
fcription; atthe fame time he will deftroy 
Some of the fineft monuments, to make ule 
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of them for the vileft purpofes, The fit 


cafe of the Recollects of Ara Cali, former, 


- the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, ang 
the church of St Paul are paved with ftones 
taken from the tombs of the emperor, 
The Farnefi and Barbarini have 
from the Colofeum the, ones tod 
their palaces. This gave rife to the. 
quinade, Quod non fecerunt, Barbayi, fe, 
runt Baybarini. £ 


The names of thofe popes whi have 


permitted fuch devaftations® ought to 
be préfcribed. Sextus -¥7" 


ftored many of them, but what did 
him moft honour, ‘both ‘as ied 
prince, was, his having extermi 
a race Of aflaffins' that inféfted® 
and formed a kind of’ pro 
which Had regular Jaws, © 


The fpiritual power of Rome, fa ot 
author, has been falling for thefe ral 
years with an acceleration: equal, toitha 
heavy bodies. know, fome prelat fe 
of the {ame opinion with me, lo a free 
verfation J had with cardinal’ Picoloy 
I went fo far as to fay, that if Twat 
eighteen ‘years old, I fhould fee) avrevols 
tion in the government of Romeg-andst 
did not contradi& me, rtp lag 
Mr..Daclos, however, thinks. tht 
the government might recover ite, 
if they would renounce their: chim 
rica] pretenfions. 9 fer 
Speaking of the infallibility, of tt 
pope, he fays, bites 


It is fingular that we have fo. often few 
a pope annul what his infallible ayes: | 
had decreed. Let us refer to Benedi 
XIV’s letter to the bifhops of be 3 
Scarce was he dead, but Giaconielli, 
cretary of the briefs, endeavoured to per 
fuade Clement XIII. to give to. this It 
ter (uch an interpretation as would {& 
have deftroyed its effeét, and have i 
libly produced a fchitm, but luckilyit 
averted. if 


- The pope is invefted with ant 
folute power, and the cardinals ula 
a power over'the other citizens: Ott 
author fays, he does not know ag 
vernment in which the great cams 
eafily abufe their power. The 
of every cardina] is held as facredm 


a church. 
Mg, Dasa 
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‘Mr. Duclos afterwards . gives..us 
fome details of the manners and gene- 
ftoms Of the great, atid the wo- 
grit to ‘the lower order of peo- 
oo among them announ- 
rye 
"Modern Rome recalls to remem- 
janice the ancient city only by its 
qins;’ and the prefent population 
ea idea of what hiftorians 
wk; and our author thinks it 
d be eafy to demonftrate it 
"came nd to what they repre- 
. The whole population of the 
ical ftate does not exceed two 
ms, and the higheft eftimate of 
pcity of Rome is only 177,000 


“The country of Italy and the gar- 
dens of the fouthern part are by no 
means {0 agreeable as thofe of France. 
firs are very plentiful at Rome. 
éy is “wee coveted there, and 
t fay of modern Rome what 
did of the ancient. Urbem 
wmalem et mature periturum, fi empe 
tiem inveniret, Tt is faid for certain 
that Rezzonico, a rich banker, pro- 
cured the cardinal’s hat for his nephew, 
ttwards Clement XIII.for 100,000 
owns, which he gave to cardinal 
Corfini, nephew of Clement XII. 
Mr. Duclos gives an account of his 
tation to his holinefs, After a 
ort converfation, half French, 
half Italian, at parting the pope pre- 
fented him with a gold thea On 
eeiving it, Mr. Duclos took the li- 
Werty to kifs his hand, and immedi- 
titly he perceived the pope and all 
the court {miled, which much fur- 
piized our acaGemician, but he after- 
wards found that he had taken a pri- 
allowed only to cardinals, 
Jur author proceeded from Kome 
to Naples, of which city he rapidly 
details the concerts, theatrical mufic, 
Operas, &c. but he was much better 
i by his journeys toVefuvius, 
Fo i, Herculaneum, Pompeia, &c. 
Mwhich journeys he was fo happy as 
be accompanied by Sir William 
Hamilton. 
After having fully fatisfied his cu- 
tiofity at Naples, Mr. D. returned to 
Bbb2z 
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Rome, to fee the folemnities of the 
holy week,. and was witnefs to their ri- 
diculous flagellations, From Rome 
he proceeded ro Florence and Bologna. 
He obferved in the mountains he 
paffed ‘through to Pietra Mala, vifible 
proofs of very ancient volcanoes, 
whofe eruptions have been anterior to 
all hiftory. He fpeaks of the univerfity, 
raifed to its prefent height of {plendor 
by pope Benedi&t XIV. who wasa 
native of the city. 

Bologna, although dependent on 

the Pope, who has a legate there, 
referves the appearance of a repub- 
ic, and has an ambaflador at Rome, 
an auditor of the rota, and coins 
money... Mr. Duclos afterwards vi- 
fited Venice, Parma, and Milan, in 
his return to France. 

This. work does not anfwer its 
firft title by any means, but the fe- 
cond much better. But as the jour- 
nal was made for his own ufe only, 
we areby no means to expect a perfect 
work, ° 


Exposzk. pt ta R&voLuTIoN be 
Lizce, &c. or an Account of the 
Revolution at Liege in 1789, and of 
the Conduét of the King of Pruffiain 
that Bufineft. By M. de Dohm, 
Privy Counfellor to his Majefty, and 
Plenip:tentiary for the Duchy of 
Cleves. Liege, 1790- 


THE fubje& of debate at Liege 
was briefly this; the inhabitants 
of that city had fome difputes 
with the reigning bifhop, who was 
fupported by a decree of the Imperial 
Chemakice of Wetzlaer, which was or- 
dered to be carried into execution by 
the King of Pruffia, as Duke of Cleves. 
The King of Prufha accepted the 
office, and conduéted himfelf in a 
difinterefted and liberal manner. 

M. Dohm takes a furvey of the con- 
ftitution of the principality, which, 
he contends, is a proof that the rights 
of mankind were known and regarded 
in the middle ages. The fundamental 
law on which the conttitution of 
Liege refted was formed in 1316, b>- 

men 
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tween the bifhop, the chapter, the 
knights, the town, and all the inha- 
bitants. He confirmed the liberties 
then eftablifhed, decreed that no one 
fhould be judged according to the 
law ; forbade the executory and judi- 
Clary power to interfere in oppofing 
this decree, and allowed the privilege 
of refiftance; determined in what 
cafes the Prince Bifhop fhould a& in 
his individual authority, and ordained 
that nochange fhould take place with- 
‘ out the confent of all the country. 
Some difputes arofe concerning the 
exclufive right claimed by the bifhop 
of licenfing the wera of public diver- 
fion at Spa, Thefe were increafed 
by a fcarcity of provifions in 1789, 
which arofe in fome degree from the 
negle& of the prince. 
he clergy poffeffled two-thirds of 
the territory of Liege, and fcarcely 

id any taxes, and an ufurpation had 
in the laft emer d taken from the 

om the right of choofing their re- 
prefentatives. To redrefs thefe griev- 
ances was gay | the with of the 
people, and the fpirited conduct of 
their neighbours the French  roufed 
-them to aétion. i 

The bifhop prudently called an 
aflembly of the ftates, and confented 
to every thing that tended to relieve 
the people, and reftore them to their 
ancient rights; but a few days after, 
to the utter aftonifhment of every 
one, he quitted his caftle, accompa- 
nied only by his nephew, and fled, no 
one knew whither, 

Intelligence was brought to Liege 
that the Imperial chamber, on the ye- 
ry day of the bifhop’s flight, had ifflued 
orders to the princes of the circle of 
the Lower Rhine and Weltphalia, to 
‘protect the Bifhop againft what they 
term his rebellious fubje&s, and to 
geftore the form of government as it 
was before the rebellion, 
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The King of Proffia,. informed of 
thofe tranfactions which were termed 
rebellious, determined to. inveltion 
the matter, and directed M. de Doha 
to fix his refidence at Cleves, Ty 
bifhop foon after was known to be x 
Treves, and a deputation was fentty 
entreat him to return, but. with, 
effect. M. Dohm applied to. kno, 
the prince’s fentiments, and requeled 
to know by what means peace mig 
be reltored. Inftead of pointing og 
fuch means, the bithop claimed 4 ful 
execution of the decree of the cham, 
ber. However, on a fecond a 
tion, the prince declared himfelf 
ling to facrifice fome of his rights} 
the fake of peace. ‘The troops mem. 
while advanced, The Liegois wer 
in great apitation, ont cue : 
engagement with the eof 
bent hos mutual pw tg A 
srg was hae between the mi 
of the interfering powers, andad 

utation from ae a 2 
wo of the minifters of the int 
ing powers, viz. Munfter and Jalien, 
were for ordering the troops to a 
vance hoftilely, & M. Dohm mae 
Pr to the Liegeois that thy 

ould receive the troops friendly, » 
condition that their privileges thou 
be reftored. 

The bithop’s affent was now otly 
wanted to fecure the bleflings of pex 
but this he refufed, and pi 
the Imperial chamber to annul ik 
folemn promife he had made to ik 

ple, and thamefully rejefed th 

ing of Pruffia’s mediation. Thasm 
fee that at Liege, and indeed in evey 
other part of the world, when difpas 
happes between prince and 
nothing will fatisfy the tyrant 
unconditional fubmiffion or the bleol 
of his fubjeéts. The volume co 
cludes with a full juftification of 
King of Pruffia’s condu&, 
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j " . . ICAL Review OF rH AD- 
“MiyietRATioy or M: NeckeR, 
sé “(Continued from Page 302.) 


king.therefore ‘continues Mr, N.) 

lly examined the various remarks 

th T fubmitted to his judgment ; and, 

f having taken fome days to refle& on 

them, he approved of my proceedings and 

plant, The mind of the king ig exceedingly 

te;and whenever his cafinefs of tem- 

ris not ftrongly aéted upon, whenever 

modeft diffiierice he has _of himféif is 

abufed, ¥ thould always thiwk it 4'to- 

Bes favourable ito any opinion to which he 
fould- afloat. 


Mr, N. then proceeds to juftify his 
conduct on the sth of O&, when . 

his Majefty to remain at Ver- 

s. In this advice we think both 

his ji gment and humanity. appear 

mnipicuoys. In the following lines 

Mr. N. plays the egotift rather too 

muc 


“The difcourfe I pronounced, as may 

thaps ftill be remembered, poffeffed all 
tat dignity which appertains to freemen; 
gad it was in no manner tainted by the de- 
licacy of the moment, and the critical 
fituation of the miniftry. 


The king of France's condu&t on 
the 4th of p Hei is well drawn by 
Mr, Necker, and will refleét the high- 
et honour on the memory of Louis 
XVI. when all his faults and foibles 


hhall be forgotten. 


Never did the king difplay fo many vir- 
tues, never did he a&t more agreeably to his 
own character, than during the fitting of 
the gth of February; and yet his motives 
‘were greater than his acts. By one laft ef- 
fort he was ‘defirous of reftoring peace to 
his kingdom ; and, to effe& this, he thought 
it ntceffary to fix the public opinion relative 
to his political fentiments. He beheld a 
Etcrons diffidence predominate; a dif- 

which retarded the labours of the 
National Affembly, which kept Paris in 
an alarming fermentation, and which ma- 
nifefted itfelf in the provinces by infurrec- 
tions and aéts of violence, It was univer- 
fally affirmed that the calm would be re- 
» Would but the king be explicit; 
would he but freely open his heart, and 
inlpize confidence by the authority of his 
owa example, 


Every word he addreffed to the aflembly 
was im thisefpirit, He cxplaided, himfelfin: 
the moft unequivocal terms! on the fubje& 
dearéf to the) nation. : fod 

“ I will theréfoce defend and maingaia: 
“% that-cémftitutional freedom, the,pringie 
+. ples of which the general with, accord.’ 
* ing With my own, has rendered facredy 
‘* I will-do more ; in concert, with the 
‘* queen, who partakes my {¢ntiments, &. 
‘* will early prepare the heart of my, fon: 

to putfue'that new ordér of affairs which 

circumflances have produced: . . will 

habituate — Sue Naakbaneets a 

rejoice atthe happinefs of France; 

ever to acknowledge, in defpite of the 

language of sparafites, that a wile con- 
6 ftitution will preferve ‘him. from the 
‘© dangers of inexperience and. that. true 


he ‘* liberty adds increafing value to the 


“* fentiments of love and fidelity, of 
“* which the sation; during a fucceflion 
‘¢ of ages, has given its kings fuch affedy 
“ ing proofs.’* 

He expreffed in the moft feeling manner 
the grief ‘with which he was penetrated, 
at hearing the diforders which increafed fo 
faft in the provinces. . 

* Join with me to impede fuch exceffes; 

and let us,by every effort; prevent thofe 

criminal vielences degrading to the age 
in which the happinefs_o€ the nation 
takes its date. You who have fo many 
means of obtaining the public cones 
fidence, do you teach the people their 
true interefts, from which they. flray ; 

a people fo dear to me, by whom they 

tell me Iam beloved, when they with 
** to afford me confolation amid my grtiefs. 
*¢ Oh! were it known how wretched Iam, 

‘ when hear the unjuft attempfs niade on 

*¢ the fortunes, or adts of outrage on thé 
‘* perfons of my fubjeéts, perhaps this 
** bitternefs of affli€tion would not be 
“ heaped upon me."’ 

He thewed himfelf attentive to the ia- 
demnities due to thofe who had been fub- 
je&ted to great facrifices, and recalled the 
affembly to the recolle€tion of a fubje@ fo 
worthy of its attention. . 

‘* Give an example of that fpirit of jufs 
* tice which is the protector of property ; 
‘* and of that claim held in refpe@ by all 
‘* nations, which is not the work of chance, 
‘¢ which derives not its privileges from 
‘** opinion, but which is ultimately come 
‘6 need with the moft effential ties -6f 
‘* public order, and the firft conditions of 
** focial harmony.”’ 

He defpaired, however, of feeing ev: 
wrong redreffed ashe could have withédg 
and efpecially thofe which feemed to be 

inbereat 
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inherent in the new order of affairs ; and, 


with the moft affecting, felf-application, 


he thus fpoke to thofe who Tupport fuch 
injuries : 

+ I alfo fhould have loffes to enumerate, 
ow l@veve 1} amid the great mterefts’of *the 
#4 flare;'to defeend to perfonal calculation ; 
«©put/I am fully compenfated by the in- 
* ‘creafe of national happinefs”; and I fay 
‘nis from the ‘bottom of ‘my heart.” 

~/1w fine; he ‘employed ‘the moft ardent 
lehguage, if! endeavouring tocalm the pub- 
Mio wind,-and to allay. animofity. He ther 
fixed ‘his eyes'on thofe whorhad ‘moft-need’ 
of effors'toforget the paft;; and thus feel- 
ingly fpoke 13-2. wh Be oe 
Fs Ket ehofe who fill: fly the fpirit of 
t:ieondord)now-fo neceffary, facrifice. to’ 
‘nie the'memory of things by which they’ 
SeareiafiGed ; and I wilt them with’ 
“#cany gratitude and. my affeétion,’”: 
~«The‘veproach (proceeds Mr. N.):'fo fre~ 
quently-repeated relates to the indifference’ 
Phave' thew for means of corruption. 
Bythefe principles, and this falfe delicacy, 
Whave occafioned the lofs of all.——1 do 
wot, fays he, conceal this objection, but 1 
think it-among the fingularities of the age 
that I am obliged to an{wer it, ' 


or t 


"He then proceeds to thew his rea- 
fons for rejetting fuch means, and, to 


the honour. of the National Affembly, P 


declares, that if he had been inclined 
toa fuch infamous arts, he knows 
not in what manner, or at what time 
the remarkable men among the com- 
mons could have been gained. 

Mr. N. reverting to the prefent 
eonftitution of the National Affembly, 
fays, 


Afingle chamber will, I fear, fupply 
perpetual fuel to difcontent and fedition. 


Here we differ effentially from Mr. 
N, and think a fingle chamber, con- 
fifting of the repréfentatives of the 
people, the only palladium of liberty, 

A great averfion was early difplayed, he 
fays, for every improvement derived from 
the government of other nations. 


Here too we muft praife the Na- 
tional Afflembly, in oppofition to Mr. 
N. for the exifting governments are 
fo execrably bad, that we know not 
what good could be derived from them. 


. Ne kingdom (fays our author) ever pre- 
iol 
$2 
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fented fo complete a picture of the tomy 
annihilation of pagel euthosy: The king 
of France, or of the Frenc 


ry is nothi 
more than a fecretary of the commands of . 


the National Affembly, and an official fer 
jeanf of its will ; and, it is’ cruel , 
to boaft, asis daily done, of the exaltation 
of his glory and the additional luftre of 
his throne,:'? , 


Here too'we think he much oven’ 
charges ‘his picture. ‘The’ 
France.has, it ftill in his. power to 
do great and can do no harm; 
fituation in which every: wife man, 
whatever his rank, would with’ tobe, 

‘After defcanting at length on 

onflite tion of 


rious . articles of the c 


- France,in. which our limits. williaot 


permit us to follow him, be next'ay 
tacks the declaration of rights, but bp 
no means advances any thing new, 
Bat what moft furprifes us, is, ‘the of 
fencetaken byM. Necker at the libenty 
granted tothe prefs, How the'fiber 
ty of the fubjeét is to be preferved 
where the prefs is not free, is a pati 
dox referved for Mr. Necket to ex 
lain. <1 
After proceeding through other am 
anon of his adminiftration, our au. 
thor returns again to his old weepi 

and wailing. 4 i: 


Sometimes when I am alone at the foot 
of thofe mountains where the ingratitade 
of the reprefentatives of the commons ha 
banifhed me, and I hear the impetuoy 
winds fhake my afylum and throw down 
the trees which furround it, I exclaim per 
haps with king Lear : 

* Biow winds, rage, blow ; L-tax aot 
** you, you elements, with unkindnels; 
** T called not you my children, 1 never 
** gave you Kingdom.” 

When I began this work, it feemed a 
if it would be filled with reproaches, and 
that I fhould addrefs them to the whole 
nation; but as [ call to mind the fervices 
I have rendered it, I recolle& at the fame 
time the honourable marks of efleem 
which it has fhown towards me, and like 
the prophet, “ after having come upen 
** mountain to curfe, | would flay there only 
** to blefs.”’ : 


He concludes with the following 
apoftrophe. 
You then who love liberty in the purity 
of your. hearts, who love her without hy- 
potri 
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Stl ind without impofture, bé' it’) our 
46 déédrate her with’ the attrac: 
jioismoft dear tothe hunian mind, and the 
' reafon and judgment can leat of 
_ Alter a thoufand agitetions let 
sat'length fee the term Of her atixi- 
Let thetady of peace and univerfal 
t, that day fo ardently defired, 
apon.this important country, which 
= bedallawed by long; years af, prof. 
oi i virtue. In that day.my heart 







Ully Kejoice, will be pervaded with 
uiiph and honelt exultation, I tuft 4 
full be forgiven «if with this exultatién’] 
mixbne perfonal feeling : the epochs. of 

inefs.of nations is the period o 

in jultice; it cannot exift till the clouds 
Haticiod ate diffipated, ‘gnd’the vites 
; to inglorious flight? Iothew will 
from this epocha a new verdi@ upon 

my ations. Till then let the favourites of 
forwne, the vanguilhiers of morality and 
triumph unmolefted ;.their triumphs 

wall be only for a day, The gaud 
upon which pride has elevated thet’ | 
qumble into ‘atoms : they imagine: their 


“himfelf much © paar 


tion'and difappointment whichappear 
throughout his work. 
Lerrees syn pivers ENvROLTS DE 
 LEwreore, pe L’Aste, 27 ve 
LiArariquer ;, or Letters on diffrens 
* parte of -Exurope, Afia, and Africa, 
travelled ‘over in 1778and 17489, 
by Alexander Bifani. London. 8vo. 
79h eve 
THESE letters are, writtén in 
French, but as they wéte printed 
in London, we have clafled them 
among Britith publications, They 
ate written from various. places; the 
fit are from Palermo, Agrigentum, 
Malta, and Salonica; From whence 
Sur traveller proceeds to Sciata, Zia, 
thens, Smyrna, Conftantinople, and 
seturns to Gibraltar, Tunis, Carthage, 
Tripoli, Porto-Farina, Toulon, Mar- 
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feilles, ‘Leghdin, and Sard?aia."Our 


~ 


limits will not permit us to follow bit 
in his remarks through all thefe places, 
we fhall therefore ‘¢onfine:iouri: iex- 


tra@ 't6°'what “he fays in‘ his) Xi VEich 





moft part well preferved. ftatue of 
Minerva, which ornaments the exterior 6 
the temple, appearsachefd’orumred 6 rie 

This' will faffice to give’ arfidea' of 
the flyle;° "Oir thé whole; ‘the work’is 
an agreeable felection, but*we ‘cannot 
fay we perceive any remarks -very 
new, : 


An. Enquiry into tue Trutx 
oF. THE TRADITION ,CONCERN- 
Inc’ THE Discovery: or Awme- 

" atca by Prince Madog ap Owen 
Gwynedd, about the Year 1170: By 
John. Williams, LL. D.'8vo, ‘pp. 
85.28. 6ds » White. , 


THE. diftovety of America ‘is*ge- 
nerally.afcribed to Columbus: but our 
author, zealous for the hosour of the 
Welch, contends that America was 
difcovered by:them four centuriesbe- 
fore. ‘To prove:this,: héihas. heen at 
the pains of collecting thefe hiftorical 
proofs concerning it. 


The fick account : 
This 
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, .[Bhis erratiye, according to, Dr.. Wil- 
Jiams,, eee ie te cfembi nce of 
Gaon: fort is plain, » and imple: 
it fays; thet on the death of OWea Gwy- 
siedd, prince..of North Wales, dhoit the 
tysair '14 695 | fencral of his, ghildyen con- 
tended for his dominions ; t at Madog, one 
of his fons, perceiving ‘his native countr 
ged or'on the eve of bemg ngage, 
in a ¢ivilowar, thought it bef to: try his 
fortune tn ‘fome foreign climes. Leaving 
‘North’ Wales.in a very unfettled fate, he 
failed’ with afew thips which he had fitted 
out and ‘manned for that purpofe, to the 
weltward;-leaving Ireland to the’ north. 
He ¢ame et-length to an woknown country, 
where moft things appeared’ to him new 


tend uncifordsery, and the-manners ofthe the J 


ghatives.fat different from what he had feen 
in, Eurépe.’ Madog having viewed the 
lity “atid -pleafantnefs of .the country, 

eft the moft part of thofe he ‘had taken 
with ‘him “behind (Sir Thomas Herbert 
fayt; thet the number he left behind was 
x20), anid returned to North Wales. Upon 
his atrival:she de(cribed to his friends what 
@ fair and extenfive land-he had met with, 
void of any inhabitants; whilft they em- 
yyed:ttiemfelves, and all their fkill, to 
fant‘one ‘another for only a ragged 
nf ‘rocks arid mountains. Accord- 

y; “having prevailed with confiderable 

a ae to'accompany him ‘to that coun- 


fhe‘failed-back with ten hips, and bid 
sitet 'té his native land, 


This event, Dr. Williams tells us, 
hasbeen .recorded by two Welch 
bards, Gutten Owen. and Cynfrig ap 
Gronow,. who flourifhed about 1480, 
by Sir, Meredith ap Rhys about 1477, 
and. by the.colletor Hackluit, in thefe 
words.: 


Madoc, another of Owen Gwyneth’s 
fons,lefethe land in coatention betwixt his 
brethren, and prepared cértain “‘fhips with 
men and munition, and fought adven- 
tures by feas; failing weft, and Jeaving the 
coat of Ireland fo’ far north that he came 
to a.land ynknown, where he faw many 
ftrange things. This land muft needs be 
‘fomeé™ parts of the ceuntty of which the 
Spaniards affirmthemfelves to be the firft 
finders fince Havno’s time ; whereupon it 
is manifeft, that, thet country ‘was by Bri- 
‘tons difcovered long before Columbus led 


any Spaniards thither. 


Another author, in a work entitled 
A*Brief Defeription of the whole 
!World, printed ia 1620, mentions, 
that, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
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a 4tadition pcrailed A 
Sessanrsmosties t Brito BB 
the of Americas Our auth 
likewife’ sy beg othey 
nions in {apport of his own, andex 
deavours ito controvert thofe i 
the other fides. ‘To this he adds, th 
it appears from undoubted 
that’ févéral’ Britith words’ were fed 
by the Mexicans when ‘that county 
was firtt difcovered by the Spania 
Dr. Williams. feems ..to have bees 
indefatigable ‘in colle&ting proofs tp 
confirm his conjectures, ‘that fome of 
ndiap tribes ate defcended from 
the companions of prince Madog, 


Travets or ANACHARSIS tH 
Youncer in Greece, puny 
THE Mippie or THE Fougt 
Century serore THE CHR. 
TrAN Zina. By the Abbé By 
thelemi. 


[Continued from page 296.| 


WE have next a very fuccing a 
count of the :religion, opinions, and 
cuftoms of the Athenians, with is 
“Amapbabiane apt and of the 
principal offences againft religion, 

a our author’ travel tp 
Phocis, which gives him an oppott, 
nity efididetibing the Pythian game, 
Though thefe have been fo. frequently 
and minutely delineated by hiftorians, 
philofophers, and poets, our author 
finds fomething new to fay upon them; 
or, by a new thanner, contrives to fen. 
der his account more interefting. ‘The 
oracle of Delphi fucceeds, imgivi 
an accoant of which, it ‘is impolible 
not to admire the ingenuity with 
which the errors of antiquity. areat- 
commodared to the more enlightens 
reader of the cighteenth century. 

The hiftorical part of the work i 
now refumtd, and Philip, who, by 
extending the power of Mace 
changed the face of the Grecian 
publics, is firft brought into the field. 
All the interefting events of ber ba 
are happily combined, partic 

melanchcly 
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flancholy death of Agefilaus, king 


of Lacedemon, and. all the dreary 


rents attending focial war, which 

in the fubverfion of public 
fpitit, liberty, and happinefs; but thefe 
are referved for their proper order. 
The public feftivals of the Atheni- 
ans are hiftorically traced, accurately 
defcribed, atid the nature and fpirit 
of them well digefted and explained, 
This naturally leads us to the houfes, 
famniture, and entertainments of indi- 
viduals, which are well illuftrated, in 
a mot pleafing manner, yf a defcrip- 
tion of what pafled at the houfe of 
Dini 


Strangers are fhewn the houfes of Mil- 
tides, Ariftides, Themiftocles, and other 
t men of the laft age. Formerly -no- 
ae diftingu.fhed them from the others; 
at prefent they are con{picuous from their 
contralt with the fumptuous edifices which 
wren, dellitute of either fame or virtue, 
fave had the effrontery to erect by the fide 
ofthefe modeft habitations. Since a tafte 
for building has been introduced at A- 
thens, the arts are conftantly employed to 
encourage andimprove it. The ftreets are 
made more ftraight and regular, the mo- 
tem houfes are built with two wings, and 
the apartme:ts of the hufband and wife 
ory on the ground floor; they are ren- 
ered more commodious by a judicious 
difribution of all the parts, and more 
id by a variery of embellifhments. 
Such was the houfe occupied by Dinias, 
one of the moft opulent and luxurious ci 
tizens of Athens, whofe oftentation and 
expenfive profulion was fuch as prefently 
todiffipate his fortune, He was conftantly 
followed by three or four flaves, and his 
wife Lyfiftrate never appeared in public 
bot ina carriage drawn by four white Si- 
tyonian horfes. Like other Athenians, he 
was always ferved by a waiting woman, 
who thared the nuptial privileges with h's 
wife: and was never without a kept mif- 
trefg in the city, on whom he generoufly 
beftowed her freedom and a fettlement 
before he quitted her. Eager to promote 
bis owa epjoyments and thofe of his 
ieads, he ‘was continually giving fealts 
and entertainments. 
I requefted him one day to fhew me his 
and afterwards drew a plan of it, 
which I fubjoin A long and narrow avee 
nue led dire€tly to the apartment of the 
women; no men are permitted to enter 
except near relations, and fuch as are in- 
troduced by the hufband. After croffing a 
periftyle furrounded by three porticos, we 
atived at a large roem, where we found 
Vou. VII, 
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Lyfiftrate, te whom 1 was prefented by 
Dinias, : 

She was employed in embroidering a 
robe; but her attention was ftill mare en- 
gaged by two Sicilian doves, and a little 
Maltefe lap. dog that was playing about 
her. ‘Lyfittrate was reckoned one ofthe 
handfomeft women in Athens, and took 
no fmall pains to fupport this reputation 
by the elegance of her drets. Her black 
hair, perfumed with effences, floated ia 
large treffes on her fhoulders; golden trine 
kets adorned her earss her neck and arms 
were ornamented with ftrings of pearls; 
and her fingers with precious ftones. Not 
fatisfied with her natural complexion, fhe 
had employed artificial aids, to rival the 
bloom of the rofe and the lily. She was 
dreffed in a white robe, fuch as are ufual= 
ly worn by women of diftinGion. 

At this mement we heard a voice ens 
quiring whether Lyfiftrate was at home, 
Yes, anfwered a flave, who immediately 
entered to announce Eucharis, a female 
friend of Lyfiftrate, who ran to meet her, 
tenderly embraced her, fat down by her, 
and never ceafed praifing her on her figure 
and adjuftment. How divinely you look ! 
it is impoffible to be better drefed. This 
ftuff is charming, and becomes you won- 
derfully. How much did it coft? 

As I perceived that this converfation 
would not be fuon ended, I requefted the 
permiffion of Lyfiftrate to examine the 
reft of the apartment, The firft obje& 
that attra&ted my attention was the toilet, 
I there faw filver bafons and ewers; dif 
ferent forts of mirrours; bodkins to dif 
intangle the hair, irons to curl it, fillets of 
different breadths to bind it, nets to cone 
fine it, yellow powder to colour it; braces 
lets and ear-rings of various kinds; boxes 
containing red and white paint; black to 
tinge the eye-brows; and every utenfil 
neceffary for cleaning the teeth. 

1 examined all thefe obje&s with the 
greateft attention; Dinias however feems 
ed unable to comprehend why they fhould 
appear novel to a Scythian. He next thew- 
ed me his own portrait and that of his la- 
dy; and, on my appearing aftonifhed at 
the elegance of his furniture, told me 
that, defirous to avail himfelf of the ine 
duftry and fuperior ingenuity of foreign 
workmen, he hed procured his feats to be 
made in Theffaly, his mattreffes at Co- 
rinth, and his pillows at Carthage; and, 
Teeing my furprife encreafe, he laughed 
at my fimplicity, and, in vindicmion of 
himfelf, added, that Xenophon appeared 
in the army with an Argive buckler, an 
Athenian cuirafs, a Bocotian helmet, and 
a horfe from Epidaurus. 

We now proceeded to the apartments of 
the men, inthe center of which we found 
a {mall grafs-plat, furrounded by four 
porticos, the walls of which were lined 
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with ftucco, and wainfcotted. Thefe por- 
ticos communicate with feveral halls or 
chambers, moft of them beautifully deco- 
rated. The elegance of the furniture was 
heightened by gold and ivory; the walls 
and ceilings were proses dhe g with paint- 
ings; the tapeftry of the doors, and the 
carpeting, manufa€tured at Babylon, repre- 
fented Perfians with their {weeping robes, 
vultures, and different kinds of birds, and 
various fantaftic animals, 


~ “Nor did Dinias difplay lefs luxury at 


his table than in his houfe. I thall give, 
from my journal, a defcription of the firft 
fupper to which I was invited with my 
friend Philotas, 

The company was to afflemble towards 
the evening, as lies as the fhade of the gno- 
mon fhould be twelve feet long. We 
were careful to be neither too foon nor too 
late, agreeable to the rules of Athenian po- 
litene's. We found Dinias hurrying about 
and giving his orders. He introduced to 
us Philonides, one of thole parafites who 
ingratiate themfelves with the rich, to do 
the honours of the houfe and furnith a- 
mufement for the gucfts. From time to 
time we obferved him thaking off the dutt 
that Ruck upon the robe of Dinias. A 
moment after amived Nicocles the phyfi- 
cian, much fatigued: he had a great many 
patients, he faid; but their ailments were 
only flight colds and coughs, the confe- 
quence of the rains that had fallen fince the 
He was foon fol- 


beginning of autumn. 
lowed r Leon, Zopyrus, and Theotimus, 


three Athenians of diftin&ion, attached to 
Dinias from love of pleafure, Laft of all 
Demochares made his appearance unin- 
vited. He was a man of wit and agreea- 
bletalents, and met with the moft welcome 
reception from the whole company, 

We paffed into the dining room, where 
frankincenfe and other odours were burn- 
ing. On the beaufet were difplayed filver 
and gilt vafes, fome of them enriched with 
precious ftones. 

Some flaves in waiting now poured wa- 
ter on our hands, and placed chaplets on 
our heads, We drew by lot for the king 
of the banquet, whofe office it is to keep 
the company within bounds, without check- 
ing a proper degree of freedom; to give 
the fignal for circulating bumpers; name 
the toafts, and fee that all the laws of drink. 
ing age obferved, Chance decided in fa- 
vour of Demochares. 

After the table had been feveral times 
wiped with a{punge, we feated ourfelves 
around it on couches, with coverlets of 
purple. The bill of fare of the {upper be- 
ing brought to Dinias, we fet apart the firft 
portion of it for the altar of Diana. Each 
of us had brought his fervant. Dinias was 
waited on by a negro, by one of thofe 
f£thiopian flaves who ars purchaled by the 
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rich at a great price, to diftinguith . 
{elves hens other citizens. . ba 
I thall not enter into a minute deta of 
an entertainment which every moment af. 
forded us frefh fa of the opulence ang 
rodigality of Dinias: to give a gener) 
idea of it will be fufficient. 

We were firft prefented with feveral forts 
of thell-fith; fome as they come out of the 
fea; others roafted on the abhes, or fried 
in ftoves ; and moft of them feafoned with 

epper and cummin. Freth eggs were 
erved up at the fame time, both of com. 
mon fowls and peahens, the latter of 
which are in the higheft eftimation; fay. 
fages, pigs’ feet, a wild boar’s fiver, a 
lamb’s head, calves’ chitterlings, a fow’s 
belly feafoned with cummin, vinegar, and 
filphium ; fmall birds, on which was pour. 
ed a very hot fauce compofed of-fera 
cheefe, oil, vinegar, and filphium. In the 
fecond courfe we were prefented with 
whatever was efteemed moft exquifite in 
game, poultry, and particularly fith, The 
third courfe confilted of fruit. 

Among the multitude of dainties tht 
were fucceffively placed on the table, each 
gucft had the liberty of choofing what 
moft agreeable to the tafte of his frieade 
and fending it to them: an attention fel. 
dom omitted at cercmonious entertains 
ments, 

No fooner had we begun fupper, than 
Demochares taking a cup, flightly applied 
it to his lips and handed it round the table, 
each of us touching the liquor in his turn, 
This firft tafte is confidesed as the fymbol 
and bond of friendfhip hy which the 

uefts areunited, Other full cups quickly 
Filowed this, regulated by the healths 
Demochares drank, fometimes to one, 
fometimes to another, and which the per- 
fon drank to immediately returned, — 

The converfation at table was lively, 
without interruption, or any particular 
object, and infenfibly led to pleafantries re- 
fpeéting the fuppers of men of wit and phi- 
lofophers, wholofe moments fo precious in 
puzzling cach other with riddles and enig- 
mas, or in a methodical difcuffion of the 
mott obfcure queftions in morals or meta 
phyfics. By way of ridiculing this prac- 
tice, Demochares propofed that we fhould 
difplay our knowledge in the choice of the 
dithes moft agreeable to the see the art 
of preparing them, and the facility of pro- 
curing them at Athens. As we had deter- 
mined to imitate as clofely as poffible the 
banquets of the fages, it was agreed thet 
each perfen prefent thould {perk in his 
turn, and treat his {ubje€& with the utmott 
gravity, without being either toe prolix, or 
too negligent in his details, = 

The ceremony was tq begin with me; 
but, as I wag but little acquainted with the 
fubje& which was to be difcuffed, I io 
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ibe of making my excufe, when De- 
begged me to give the company 
gn idea of the Scythian repafts. I an(wer- 
din a few words, that their fole food was 
and the milk of cows or mares, to 
they were fo accuftomed from their 
pirth, as not to ftand in need of nurfes, 
that they received the milk in large pails, 
snd charned it a confiderable time to fepa- 
nite the mof delicate part of it from the 
gt, a0 employment which they allotted to 
(ach prifoners as the chance of war threw 
jnto their hands; but I was careful not to 
add that they put out the eyes of thefe un- 
mppy men, to prevent them from efcaping. 
other particulars which I fappeete, 
leon taking up the converfation, faid, 
The Athenians are perpetually reproached 
with their frugality. Our meals indeed are 
in general fhorter and les fumptuous than 
thofeof the Thebans and fome other of the 
Grecian ftates; but we have begun to fol- 
low their example, and prefently they will 
follow ours. Every day we add new ree 
fiements to the pleafures of the table, and 
feeour ancient fimplicity gradually difap- 
pear, with all thofe patriotic virtues which 
erigwnated in neceflity, and Could not be 
thegrowth of all ages, Let our orators 
yemind us as often as they pleafe of the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis; let 
admire the monuments that deco- 
rate this ar Athens poffefles a more 
fabRantial advantage, in my eyes, in that 
abundance which we enjoy here during the 
whole year; and in that market which 
daily prefents to us the choiceft produc- 
tions ef the iflands and the continent. I 
am not afraid to affert it: there is no 
country in which it is eafier to find good 
cheer, not excepting even Sicily, 
To be continued. 


Vovaces AND TRAVELS oF an In- 
DIAN INTERPRETER AND TRA- 

/ p8R; defcribing the Manners and 
Caftoms of the North American In- 
dians, with an Account of tke Pofts 
fituated on the River Saint Laurence, 

' Lake Ontario, (Se. To which is 
added, a Vocabulary of the Chippe- 
way Language, Se. By ). Long. 
#0. Robfon. 1791. 


THIS work is dedicated to Sir 
Joleph Banks, and is ornamented 
with a map of the Weltern countries 
of Canada, Mr. Long tells us that 


be embarked for Quebec and Mon- 
teal in tae year 1768. On hi-ar- 
tival he endeayoured to procure a 
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knowledge of the Indian trade and 
language, at the village of Cocknawa- 
ga,near Montreal, This village and 
theinhabitants he thus defcribes. 


The favages of this nation, who are call- 
ed the praying Indians, from the circum. 
ftance of their chiefs wearing crucifixes, 
and going throughthe ftreets of Montreal 
with their beads, begging alms, feparated 
long fince from the Mohawk and River In 
dians, and for a confiderable time aftertheir 
feparation, carried on an illicit trade be- 
tween Albany and Montreal. The village 
contains about 200 houfes, which, though 
they are chiefly built of ftone, have a mean 
and dirty appearance. The inhabitants 
amount to about 800, and (what is con- 
trary to the general obfervation on the 
population of the Indians) are continually 
increafing. It is confidered as the mott 
re{pe€table of all the Indian villages, and 
the people are in a great degree civilized 
and induftrious. They fow corn, and do 
not depend like other nations folely upon 
bunting for fupport , but at the fame time; 
they are not fond of laborious work, con. 
ceiving it only fuited to thofe who are lefs 
free, and retaining fo much of their primes 
val valour and independence as toannex the 
idea of flavery to every domeftic employ- 
ment. Their hunting grounds are within 
the United States, at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the village, round Fort George, 
Ticondgrago and Crown Point, where they 
kill beaver and deer, but not in fuch great 
abundance at prefent as they did formerly, 
the country being better inhabited, and the 
wild animals, from the prefent ftate of po- 
pulation, being obliged to feck a more 
diftant and fecure retreat, The tkins they 
obtain are generally brought down to Mone 
treal, and either {uld for money, or barter 
ed for goods. It is not improbable, that in 
a few years there will not be many good 
hunters among them, as they are cxtrava- 
gantly fond of drefs, and that too of the 
mot expenfive kied. ‘Their fondnefs for 
this luxury, which the protiis arifing from 
the lands they let out to the Canadians en- 
ables them to indulge, contributes to make 
them more idle; and in proportion as their 
vanity increafes, eale and indolence are the 
more cagerly courted and gratified, info- 
much that hunting is in danger of being 
totally abandoned. ‘Their religion is Ca- 
tholic, and they have a Frer:’ prieft, or, 
as the Chippeway Indians term it, ** The 
** Matter of Life’s Man,’’ who inftruéts 
them, and performs divine fervice m the 
Iroquois tongue. Their devotion im- 
prcffed my mind too powertully to fuffer 
it to pafs unnoticed, and induces me to 
obferve that great pratfe i# due to their pal 
tors, who by unwearied afliduity, and 
their 
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their own exemplary lives and converfation 
have converted a favage race of beings 
from Heathenifm to Chriftianity, and by 
uniformity of conduét, continue to pre- 
ferve both their religion and themfelves in 
the efteem of their converts: An example 
worthy of imitation, and amourting to an 
incontrovertible proof that nature, in her 
moft degenerate flate, may be reclaimed 
by thofe who are fincere in their endea- 
vours, gentle in their manners, and confif- 
tent in the general tenor of their behaviour. 
And it is to be expeéted, andcertainly moft 
ardently to be withed, that the favage tem- 
per among them may in time be more 
effeétually fubdued, their natural impetuo. 
fity foftened and reftrained, and their 
minds weaned from their unhappy attach- 
ment to the ufe of {trong liquors ; their in- 
dulgence in which is frequently attended 
with the moft melancholy and fatal con- 
fequences, 


He next proceeds to an account of 
the Indians of the Five Nations; 
but, as thefe have been defcribed at 
large by Mr. Colden, we thall not 
dwell] on them. He then gives an 
account of Fort Ofwego, Fort Nia- 

ara, and the Falls, the Detroit, and 
Piicbillimakinac, the laft Englith pott, 
and which is fituated between Lakes 
Horo and Michigan. 

Af.er remaining at the above vil- 
lage feven years, being of a roving 
difpofition, Mr. Long entered a vo- 
Junteer, at the head of a party of 
Indians. In the ,ation with the 
celebrated Ethan Allen, he was 
wounded in the foot. He next 
accompanied lieutenants Jehnfon and 
Butler to attack the enemies poft at 
the Je aux Noix, and was afterwards 
at the action at the Cedars. He was 
afterwards a volunteer in Sir Guy 
Carleton’s regiment; but, not being 
able to obtain preferment, he went up 
the country, and aéted as an inter- 
preter. Here he became almoft a 
complete Indian, and he fays, 


Prefuming on my appearing exaétly likea 
G.vage, I occafionally went down ina canoe 
to Montreal, and frequently paffed the pofts 
asan Indian. Sometimes I would diftin- 
guith myfelf at a charivari, which is a 
euftom that prevails in different parts of 
Canada, of affembling with old pots, 
kettles, &c. and beating them at the doors 
ef new married people; but geperally, 
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either when the man is older than theys, 
man, or the parties have been twice my, 
ried: in thofe cafes they beat a charivgy 
hallooing out very vociteroufly, umtiity 
man 1s obliged to obtain. their filenee 
pecuniary contribution, or fubmit 
abufed with the vileit language... Chariy,, 
ri, in French, means a paltry kind of 
which | fuppofe is the origin of th 
cuftom, 

Not content with being a proficient jp 
their fports, [ \earnt to. make a canoe, bak 
a tree for the purpofe, and perform th 
whole bufinefs as regular as the nativgs, 
1 alfo made mak. flins, or Indian thoesof 
deer tkins, dreft and fmoked to make th BE 
leather fo't and pliable, and worked wit 
porcupine quills and {mall beads, to which 
are fometimes {ufpended hawk beliim 
fhofe made by the Mohawks, at the 
Grand River near Niagara, are prefered 
for their fuperior work manthip and tah, 
and are fometimes fold fo high as fou 
dollars a-pair, but in general they maybe 
purchafed, without ornaments, for on 
dollar: they are more pleafant to: wea 
than Englith thoes: in fammer they ax 
cooler.to the feet, and in winter, from be 
ing made roomy, they. will admit.a thick 
fock, to prevent the exceffive cold from 
penetrating. The Indians, in their wa 
dances, few hawk bells and {mall piecesot 
tin on them to make a jingling novfe, and 
at a dance where J was prefent, thefe, with 
the addition of a large horfe bell, whichh 
gave the chief who led the dance, madea 
noife not much unlike a Dutch concert, 


In 1777 he engaged ina voyage 
€ this 


the North. His defcription 
voyage is very entertaining ; but one 
melancholy circumftance occurred, 
On treating the Indians with {pirits, 
they were in a ftate of inebriety for 
three or four days, during which 
frolic they killed four of their party: 
indeed the number of Indians killed 
by. this means is truly alarming tot 
feeling mind. Mr. L. wintered 
ameng the Nifagon Indians, The 
rifk thefe traders run is very great: 
One of them was this year mu 
by the favages, and Mr. Long’s patty 
was reduced to great ftraits for want 
of provifions, 
Mr. Long, during his refidence ia 
Camada, made feveral journies into 
different parts of the country, and his 
account thereof, and of the manner 
and cufloms of the Indians, are very 
entertaining, 
Of 
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“Of the Indian women he fays, 


I believe it will not be difputed th the 
Indian women love their children with as 
much affeétion as parents in the moft civi- 
jited tates can boaft; many proofs might 
peadduced to fupport this affertion. A 
mother fuckles her child till it attains the 

of ‘four or five years, and fometimes 

P 4 it is fix or feven. From their infans 
fate they endeavour to promote an in- 
ent{pirit; they are never known 

z er to beat or fcold them, left the 
gittial difpofition which is to adorn 
their future life and charaéter, fhould be 


b weakened :'on all occafions they avoid 


y thing compulfive, that the freedom 
with which they wilh them to think and 
atindy not be controuled. If they die, 
they lament their death with unfeigned 
feari, and even for months after their de- 
dale will weep at the graves of their de- 

children. The nation of Savages 
called Bifcatonges, or by the French, 
Pleareurs, are faid to weep more bitterly 
atthe birth of a child, than at its deceafe ; 
becaiife they look upon death only as a 
journey from whence it will return, but 
with fegatd to'its birth, they confider it 
# ai entrance into a life of perils and, 


nes. 
Ai foon as a child is born, if in fum— 


ther, the mother goes into the water, and 
immerfes the infant; as foon as this is 
done, it is wrapred up in a fmall blanket, 
and tied to a flat board, covered with dry 
mols, in the form of the bottom of a coffin, 
With a hoop over the top, where the head 
lies, to preferve itfrom injury. In winter 
itis clad in fkins as well as iealets. In 
the heat of fummer zauze is thrown over 
the young Savage, to keep off the mufqui- 
toes, which are very troublefome in the 
woods. The board, on which the child 
it placed, is flung to the mother’s fore- 

@ with a broad worfted belt, and refts 
aging her back. 

When the French took poffeffion of 
Canada, the women had neither linen nor 
fwaddling-cloaths ; all their child-bed fur- 
mture confifted of a kind of trough, filled 
with dry rotten wood duft, which is as 
foft a8 the finet down, and well calcu- 
lited to ithbibe the moitture of the infant : 
on this the child was placed, covered with 
rich furs, and tied down with ftrong lea- 
ther ftrings. The duft was changed as of- 
ten as neceffary, till the child was weaned. 

Among the Indians who are in any 
degree Civilized, the women fced their 
children with pap made of Indian corn 
and milk, if it can be obtained ; but inthe 
parts more northern, and remote from 
Europeans, wild rice and oats are inftitut- 
td, which being clean{fed from the hutk, 
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and pounded between two ftones, are boil- 
ed in water with maple fugar: this food is 
reckoned very nourifhing, and, with broth 
made from the fleth of animals and fit, 
which they are frequently able to procure, 
cannot fail of {upporting and Rrengthening 
the infant. Among feveral of the tribes of 
Indians, pap is made of fagavite, from 
a root they call toquo, of the bramble 
kind: this is wafhed and dried; after- 
wards ground, or pounded, and made into 
a pafte, which being baked is pleafant to 
the tafte, but of a very aftringent quality. 
It is their common bread, 


The following is a defcription of 
an Indian courtfhip : 


When an Indian wifhes to take a wife, 
and fees one to his mind, he applies to the 
father of the girl, and afks his confent in 
the following words: 

“ Father, I love your daughter, will 
*¢ you give her to me, that the {mall roots 
‘© of her heart may entangle with mine, 
** fo that the ftiongeft wind that blows 
‘¢ fhall never feparate them.” 

If the father approves, an interview is 
appointed, for which the lover prepares by 
a perfpiration: he then comes into her 
ptefence, fits down on the ground, and 
{mokes his pipe: during the time of fmok- 
ing, he keeps throwing {mall pieces of 
wood, of about an inch in length at her, 
one by one to the number of one huadred, 
As many as fhe can catch in a bark bowl, 
fo many prefents her lover muft make to 
her father, which he confiders as payment 
for hisdaughter. The young warrior then 
gives a feaft, to which he invites all the 
family—when the feaft is done, they dance 
and fing their war fongs.—The merriment 
being over, and mutual prefents exchang- 
ed between the lover and her relations, the 
father covers them with a beaver robe, and 
gives them likewife a new gun and a birch 
canoe, with which the ceremony ends, 

When the French became matters of Ca- 
nada, the ceremony of marriage between 
the Savages was very fantattical. 

When a lover wifhed his mittrefs to be 
informed of his affection, he procured an 
interview with her, which was always at 
night, and in the prefence of fome of her 
friends; this was conduéted in the follow- 
ing manner: 

He entered the wigwam, the door of — 
which was commonly a fkin, and went up 
to the hearth on which fome hot coale 
were burning: he then lighted a ftick of 
wood, and approaching his miftrefs, pulled 
her three times by the nofe, to awaken 
her: this was done with decency, and being 
the cuftom, the fquaw did not feel alarmed 

as 
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atthe liberty. This ceremony, ridiculous 
asit may appear, was continued occafion- 
ally for two months, both parties behav- 
ing during the time in all other refpects, 
with the greateft circum{peétion, 

The moment fhe becomes a wife, the 
lofes her liberty, and is an obfequious flave 
to her hufband, who never lofes fight of 
his prerogative. Wherever he goes the 
mult follow, and durft not venture to in- 
eenfe him by a refufal, knowing that if the 
neglects him, extreme punifhment, if not 
death, enlucs. The chief liberty he al- 
lows her is to dance and fing in his com- 
pany, and is feldom known to take an 
more notice of her than of the moft indif- 
ferent perfon: while the is obliged to 
perform the drudgery of life, which 
¢uftom or infenfibility enables her to do 
with the utmott cheerfulnefs. 

A circumftance of this kind I recolle& 
reading which happened at Beaver Creek, 
about twenty-five miles from Fort Pitt. 
An. Indian woman obferving fome white 
men to carry fire-wood on their fhoulders, 
took up her hatchet, and brought them in 
a fhort time a great burden on her back; 
aud throwing it down by the fire, faid, 
the not only pitied them, but thought it 
was a great fcandal to fee men doing that 
which was properly the work of women, 

The men confider women as of no other 
ule but to produce them children, and to 
perform the drudgeries of life; as to the 
offspring, he prefers the fons to the daugh- 
ters, becaufe he expects they will all prove 
warriors, The daughters they do not 
value for the fame reafon that they fubju- 
‘gate their wives, deeming them worthy 
only to wait on warriors and do thofe 
things which would difgrace the male fex. 


The following occurrences are 
related in a vifit our author made to 
Fort George. 

In May I took a trip to Fort George, 
fituated on a lake of the fame name, called 
by the French, Saint Sacrement, where I 
ftaycd with fome of the Mohawks, who 
were encamped there. In the beginning 
of the French and Indian war in 17575 
there was a remarkable inftance of refolu- 
tion and cool deliberate courage in one of 
thefe Savages, occalioned by a fentence 
being paffed upon a foldier to reccive five 
hundred lathes for intoxication, 

Av Indian known by the name of Silver 
Heels, from his fuperior agility, as well as 
his admirable anette 10 the art of war, and 
who had ‘illed more of the enemy than a- 
ny one of the tribes in alliance with Great 
Britain, accidentally came into the fort 
jut before the foldier was to receive his 
paoifhment, and expreffed his difpleafure 
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that a man fhould be fo thamefully ay, 
graced. He went up to the command; 
officer, and afked him what crime the fg], 
dier had committed, The officer not chu. 
ing to be queftioned, ordered one of hig 
men to fend Siiver Heels away, and toin. 
form him that the company of Indians wa 
not agreeable on fuch occafions; % W,| 
“wal” or, “Oh! oh!’ replied the 
vage; ‘* but what is the warrior tied 
“ for?” Forgetting drunk,” anf 
the foldier. ‘ Is that all ?’” faid Silvey 
Heels; * then provide another fet of hal. 
** berts, and tie up your chief, for be 
** drunk twice a day,”” Having fridfo, 
he inftantly left the fort, telling the foldier 
he fhould quickly return, to endeavour to 
prevent the punifhment being inflided. 
Soon after the delinquent was tied up, and 
the drummers in waiting to obey orden, 
Silver Heels returned; and going up to 
the officer, with a tomahawk aad {calping 
knife, faid to him, “ Father, are you a war» 
** rior, or do you only think yourfelf fo? 
‘© If you are braye, you will not fuffer 
** your men to ftrike this foldier whilf! 
amin this fort. Let me advife younot 
to {pill the good Englith blood which 
to-morrow may be wanted to oppole an 
** enemy." The officer, turning upon his 
heel, anfwered with an indignant look, 
that the foldier had tranfgreffed, and mui 
be flogged. * Well!’* replied Silver Heely 
** then flog him, and. we thall foon fe 
* whether you are as brave a warrior as an 
** Indian.’’ 

About two days after, the officer was 
riding fome diftance from the fort, and 
Silver Heels was lying flat on his ftomach, 
according to his ufual cuftom when he 
watched to furprize an enemy. The off 
cer paffed without perceiving him, whea 
he inttantly {prung up, and laying hold of 
the horfe’s bridle, told the officer todil- 
mount and fight him. The officer judging 
it improper to rifk his life again{t a Savage, 
rcfufed to difmount, and endeavoured to 
{pur hishorle. Silver Heels perceivinghis 
intention, tomahawked the horfe, who fell 
down fuddenly, and the officer rolled on 
the ground without being hurt. ‘* Now,” 
fays Silver Heels, ‘* we are on equal 
* ‘terms, and, as you havea brace of pittols 
“ and a [word, you cannot have any ob- 
* je@tion to fight me.’”? The officer iil 
refufing, Silver Heels told him, that, be 
thought himfelfa warrior when he ordered 
one of his white flaves to be flogged fora 
breach of martial law, but that he had 
now forgot the charaéter he then affumed, 
or he certainly would have fought him: 
and looking very Nternly, added, that he 
had a great mind to wake him change bis 
climate; but as thar mode of proceeding 
would not anfwer his purpofe, and fuft: 

ciently 
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. fe him among his brother 
ny A might walk home as foon 
phe pleafed ; and that to-morrow morn- 
+ he would come to the fort with the 
horfe’s fcalp, and relate the circumftance, 
officer was rejoiced to efcape fo well, 
though he was obliged to walk a diftance of 
three miles. i : 4 
The next morning Silver Heels arrived, 
and alked to fee the officer, but was denied 
pimiffion into his prefence, Some of his 
prother officers came out, and enquired 
his bufinefs ; he related to them the cir- 
cumftance between the officer and him- 
felf, and exhibited the trophy; adding, 
that to-morrow he intended going to war, 
aod hould make a point of taking an old 
woman prifoner, whom he fhould fend to 
take the command of the fort, as the great 
chief was only fit to fight with his dog, or 
cat, when he was cating, left they thould 
jave more than him. Then afking for 
rum yay was given him), he left 
the fort to fulfil his promife, but was foon 
ater killed in an engagement, fighting 
manfully at the head of a party of Mo- 
hawks, near the Bloody Pond, joining to 
Lord Loudon’s road, in the way to Albany, 


We fhall conclude our remarks with 
the following obfervations on the 
Indians and remarks on his journey : 


© Baron de Ja Hontan feems to have been 
ftuch miftaken, when, in fpeaking of the 
Savages, he fays that they have no beards, 
Lord Kaims was alfo in the fame error, 
when he afferted there is not a fingle hair 
on ati Indian’s body, excepting the eye- 
lafhes, the eye brows, and hair of the head, 
ind thiat there is no appearance of a beard, 
This obfervation Mr. James Adair re- 
iharks is utterly void of foundation, as can 
beattefted by all who have had any com- 
filinication with them ; and Major Robert 
Rogers, who certainly knew the Indians 
well as any man, fays that they totally 
deftroy their beards; which proves beyond 
a doubt that they are not naturally im- 
barbes. 
Thave been led into thefe obfervations 
the perufal of Lord Kaims’s Sketches 
ofthe Hiftory of Man, who not only infits 
that the Indians have no beards, but builds 
onthe hypothcfis to prove a local creation. 
Tadoufac is on the fea fide north of the 
River St. Laurence, and inhabited by a 
few Indians called mountaineers, who live 
chiefly on fith; and one trader, clerk to 
the gentleman in whofe fervice I was én- 


# 


te is a French clergyman and 4 
church for the dndians, who are all Catho. 


lies, At this village I remained a forte 
sight, during which tims the American 
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privateers were continually cruizing about. 
One morning there was a great fog, but 
we could juft difcern at a {mall diftance a 
veffel: this alarmed the prieft and the In- 
dians. My brother Englifhman (the trader 
who was {ettled heré) joined with me in 
foliciting the Indians to ftand their ground, 
which the prieft ftrongly oppofed, though 
paid by the Britith government. This in~ 
cenfed me, and I infifted on taking fome 
of his flock with me to reconnoitre, and ~ 
endeavour to difcover what veffel fhe was, 
though I had ftrong fufpicions the was an 
American privateer. We went towards 
the fhore, but could not difcover the num- 
ber of guns fhe mounted; we returned 
toourcamp, and all the Indians at my 
requeft accompanied me to attack her. 
We embarked in canoes, dreffed alike, and 
as we approached perceived fhe lay at ane 
chor, and was a veiffel of inconfiderable 
force, mounting only eight {mall fwivels. 
I immediately went on one fide of her, 
and direéted the Indians to the other, to 
inclofe her as much as we could. Having 
reached the veflel, 1 took hold of a rope 
and went on board; the captain was a- 
larmed, and his fears were increafed when 
he faw himfelf furrounded with canoes, 
filled with Savages armed with guns and 
tomahawks; however, he advanced to- 
wards me, and clapping me on the 
fhoulder, afked what | wanted. 1 was 
too politic to make any reply at that times 
He then afked me, if 1 would have fome 
bifcuit. 1 replied, caween, or no. He 
fhook his head, as much asto fay, 1 with 
I could know what you want. The In« 
dians then came on board, and the cap- 
tain having only feven men, and our oum- 
ber being upwards of forty, well armed, 
did not know how to a&, but, probably 
willing to pleafe me, ordered his men to 
get fome bifeuit and rum. Whilft the 
failors were gone, I perceived fhe was an 
Englith veffel, and then afked the captain in 
Englith to whom fhe belonged. He was 
very agreeably furprifed, told me his name 
was Allcrow, and that he commanded the 
Mercury Packet of Quebec. This infor- 
mation gave me occafion to rejoice we did 
not take rough means; and when I com- 
municated the intelligence to the Indians 
they were bighly pleafed, and thook hands 
with the captain. 

The captain then accompanied u$ te 
fhore in our canoes, and we landed at our 
encampment. We afterwards went to the 
pricft’s houfe, where we dined, Mr, 
Martin, the ptieft, and myfelf were invit. 
ed on board the next day, when we had an 
excellent repaft, with plenty ef wine and 
other liquors. Unfortunately we drank 
too freely, and returning in the evepi 
the prieft began to be very angry wich 
for emcouraging the Savages; ¢ 


me 


is repre 


henfiga, 
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henfion, with his former condué, in- 
cenfed me exceedingly, and in the heat of 

on I threw him overboard, but by the 
affiftance of the failors he was faved On 
our landing, our conteft led us to blows, 
but we were foon parted. When we were 
recovered from intoxication, we fhook 
hands, and afterwards remained good 
friends. : 

The next day the Indians were feized 
with an epidemic fever, which deprived 
them of the ule ef their limbs, and occa- 
fioned a delirium. The diforder attacked 
me very feverely, but by the friendly affift- 
ance of Mr, Martin, who had a medicine 
cheft, in about three weeks 1 recovered. 

The winter now advancing very rapidly, 
and the unavoidable delay at this pott, 
obliged me to procced on my journey on 
fnow fhoes, carrying all my goods on In- 
dian flays, through the woods, and over 
high mountains. We travelled twenty- 
one days, on a deep fnow, about one 
hundred leagues through the Saguenay 
country, which was very fatiguing, till 
we arrived at a place called Checootimy ; 
about half way up the river on which it 
ftands the falt water ebbs and flows. Only 
afew Indians refide here, and one Indian 
trader, with whom I wintered, and hunt- 
ed, killing a great many animals. Early 
in the {pring I took my leave of him, and 
being furnithed with canoes, purfued my 
journey to St. John's Lake; trom thence 
to Panebacafh River, to Lake Shaboomoo- 
choine, which lics north-eaft of Lake Ar- 
bitibis about the diftance of feven days Indi- 
an march, 

Near the Falls of Panebacafh River I 
landed, and afcended a high mountain, to 
{urvey a large cave, about two hundred 
yards deep, and three yards wide at the 
mouth. Here I picked up a piece of ore, 
about three inches fquare; the exterior 
cruft was black and very thin, and when 
broke, appeared yellow. I brought it to 
Quebec, but by fome accident loft it, 
which I lamented @xceedinglv, as fome of 
my friends to whom I thewed it were of 
opinion that it was very valuable. 

This journey was farther inland, by néar 
eighty wks J than any trader had ever 
been, the enly fettlement in that part of 
Canada being at St. Peter’s Lake, where a 
French houfe was formerly eftablihhed, and 
where an Englift: trader, who was employ- 
ed by the merchants in whofe fervice 1 was 
engaged refided. 

‘] arrived at Lake Shaboomoochoine on 
the 26th of May, 1781, where | intended 
only to ftay a few days; but fome Indians 
atrived who aflured me that it would anfwer 
my purpofe to winter, and promited to 
fupply me with fith, furs, and fkins, This 


ifiduced me to remain hese; and J built.) 
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houfe fuitable for my bufinefs, and 
two Indians with their wives to hunt jy 
me. 

On the 29th we fet our nets, and ing 
bout four hours caught abundance of {gy 
trout, pike, mafkenonjey, pickerill, an 
white fith, and as the country abound 
with wild fowl, we were never without two 
courfes at table, with roots for gurde 
ituff. 

On the 17th of June a band of Indian 
arrived, who were agrecably furprifed ty 
fee a trader at a place where no one had 
fettled betore, and they were particularly 
delighted when they heard me {peak their 
own language. 

During my refidence here I faw 2 grea 
many inakes; and one day in particular 
as 1 was walking in the woods, | dilcover. 
ed one of thofe reptiles in the grals; the 
inttant I perceived it, I cut a long ftickand 
dropt it gently on the fnake’s head; it im 
mediately moved, and [ could hear ihe ra 
thes very diitinctly, Whilft I was furve. 
ing the brightnefs of it colours, which 
were inexpreilibly beautiful, it was coil. 
ing itlelf round like a rope to dart at me; 
this warned me of my danger, aad I took 
the taper end of the ttick, and let the neay 
end ia!i on its head; the weight of the blow 
itunned it, and f«izing this opportunity, | 
ftruck it again, waic., killed it. I mealup 
ed it, and judged the length to beat léak 
five feet and an half, and the thicket pan 
about four inches in circumference, with 
nine rattles on the tail, which agreeable t 
the general ob{ervation, made his age ning 
years; but I believe this is not an eftablis 
ed tatt, as it is uncertain at what tume the 
rattle begins to appear, 

The ficth of this reptile is delicious, and 
I have frequently eaten of it with great 
gout. 1 have feen the Indians poifon it 
with the juice of tebacco. - 

Whilft 1 am on the fubje@, though not 
quite conncéted with it, I thall make fome 
obfervations on the turkey and black water 
{nake. 

The turkey fnake is longer than the rate 
tle fnake, with ftripes en.the back, ands 
{pear at the end of its tail like an anchor, 
and a double row of teeth in cach jaw. It 
takes its name from its voice, which te 
fembles the note of a wild turkey, lo 
the Mifliffippi it feeds on wild rice, which 
grows among long grafs, bearing its,head 
frequently ere&t, and makes a notfe likes 
turkey to decoy it; as the bird approaches, 
the {nake darts its tail into it, and makesis 
an eafy prey, . 


On the whole, this volume is highly 
entertaining. 


POETRY. 
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LECTURE AGAINST GAMING. 
FROM WH1ISTyeA POFM< 


Arm’d at all points, to fight that hydra, 
Gaming. Moors, 


w——ee(ontra o veneno urgente, 
He tido per antidoto excellente.* 
CamoENns. 


F all the plagues that from the birth 

of time 
Have rang’d by turns this fublunary clime, 
Aod in their various forms the nations 


curs’d, 

The boundlefs love of play is fure the 
wort, 

Not that difeafe, whofe once refiftlefs 
pow'r 

With envious malice blafted beauty’s 
flow’r; 

Which from the caft with thofe weak fools 
return’d, 

Whole frantic breafts with bigot fury 
burn’d; 

Nor that commiflion’d by the pow’rs a- 
bove, 


With tortures juft to punith lawlefs love: 

That cruel fcourge,* which from the weft- 
ern fhore 

To Europe’s coaft the Spanith robbers bore, 

Such havock fpreads, as on his- baleful 
wings 

The univerfal pow'r of gaming brings; 

That pow’r which now pervades each 
tainted foul, 

And {catters death from Indus to the Pole; 

From where remote, on Tonquin’s golden 
fhore, 

The tawny crew the pow’rs of chance a- 
dore; : 

And, when refources fail, no fcruple 
make 

Their weepfng children or their wives to 

ake; 
To where at home, in this degen’rate 


land, 
lnev'ry Greet the fanes of ruin ftand; 






. (yr 


Where fraud’s pernicious band, unwearied 
ftill, 

Invoke the demons of unlawful skill: 

That felfith pow’r, the foe of ufeful art, 

Which moft can harden and contraét the 
heart; 

Which keeps in floth + the outward frame 
confin’d, 

And but to vicious ation fpurs the mind ; 

That pow’r whofe growth I can with grief 
forefee 

Some future day will Europe’s ruin be. 

But words that feek our paflions to re- 

ftrain, 

in this light age of folly’s boundlefs 
reign, 

But {mall attention can expe& to gain; 

And it perhaps were better now to try 

What ftronger aids example can fupply, 

A man there was (if public fame fay 


true), 
The firft and luckieft of the gaming crew; 
A {plendid fortune who refolv’d to gain, 
Without corporeal labour’s tirelome 

pain, 4 
Or mental efforts of the ftudious brain. 
For this, to gaming’s art he kept confin’d 
The whole attention of his anxious mind; 
For this, in trying various modes of play, 
He fpent fox years the folitary day ; 
For this, on flighteft food he chofe to dine, 
Nor e’er would tafte intoxicating wine ; 
That nought might thus ob{cure his mental 


Gght, 

Or blaft the hopes of each triumphant 
night. 

And thus at length a height of fkill he 
gain'd, 

Which fcarce one mortal had before at- 
tain’d; 


And thus at length amafs'd an ampler fore 

Than ever had been thus amafs’d before. 

What tho’, perhaps, {ome widow’d ma- 
ther’s tongue 

Might curfe the fource from which her 
forrow {prung; 

Might, curfe that fkill which drove, with 
cruel hand, 

Her ruin'd fon to quit his native land : 


*Heft certain, que ce venin qui empoifonne les fources de la Vie, était propre dé 
oe aujourd’hui, aprés un moment paffé et oublié depuis des agnécs, la 
plus chafte union peut étre fuivie du plus cruel et du plus honteux des fléaux, dont le 
genre humain foit affligé, Vottatre, Essar sur l’Hist. Gen. t. iii, ch. gy. 

+ Surely that vice deferves the keeneft inve@tive, which, more than any other, has a 
natural and invincible tendency to narrow and to harden the heart, by imprefling and 
keeping up habits of felfithnels. ‘ I forefee’? (faid Montefquieu to a friend vifiting 
himat La Brede) * that gaming will one day be the ruin of Europe.—During play, 
" the body is ina ftae of indolence, and the mind in a ftate of vicious aftivity.”” 


9D 


Warton’s Essay on Pops, Se&, x. 18. 
What 
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What tho’, perhaps, fome orphan, weak 


and pale, 
With hunger faint, and fhiv’ring in the 
ale, 


Might on that chariot fix his weeping eye, 

In guilty fplendor as it glitter’d by, ; 

Which bore the wretch, who from his fa- 
ther tore 

Without remorfe his patrimonial ftore ; 

Who charg’d his foul with fhame’s defpair- 
ing weight, 

And drove him headlong from the brink of 
tate: 

‘et would that chariotall obftru€tion fpurn, 
And not lefs rapid to the dome return, 
Which, rear’d in Scotia’s land, may {lill be 

found, 
And cumbers with its weight the groaning 
ground ; 
Which, as it there in hateful fplendor 
ftands, 
With daring hopes the gamefter’s heart ex- 
pands ; 
While reafon’s fober eye beholds it fill, 
The fhameful monument of guilty fkill, 
Oh that, when firit he view’d the finifh’d 
toil, 
And gaz’d with triumph on the fplendid 
ile, 
Some demon then, or fome avenging god, 
Had touch’d the ftruéture with his pow’r- 
ful rod, 
And made it fink before his flartled eyes, 
Like card-built fabrics, never more to rife. 
How would the wretch have fhrunk with 
fudden awe, 
And quak’d with terror, when amaz’d he 
faw, 
Inftead of arches, gates, and colonnades, 
A heap of clubs and diamonds, hearts and 


{pades! 

*Tis true indeed, that few or none com- 
piain’d, 

That what they loft had been unfairly 
gain’d: 


But how can this his chara&ter excufe, 

Or make his life its guilty colour lofe ? 

As well might he, who lurks befide the 
way, 

To make th’ unwary traveller his prey; 

With piftols arm’d, and conftant practice 


bold, 
Whe ftops th’ unarm’d, the timid, and 
the old; 

Proclaims his wants, and afks a quick fup- 
ply, : 
Which if they give not, they are fure to 

die— 
As well this wretch, when talking with his 
friend, 


Might fair and open dealing recommend ; 
For meaner rogues a juft abhorrence feel, 


And blefs his Maker that he did not ftea],, 


But in its juft revenge tho’ Heav’n be 


flow, 
X will not always let the finner go ; 
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For now, to clofe the {cene, his worft of 
foes, 

Confcience herfelf, in awful fury rofe, 

Refum’d at laft her long-negleéted pow’r, 

And ftung with painful thought each tor- 
t’ring hour.— 

She brought refleétion’s’ band in dark ar. 
ray, 

To attiell the light of ev’ry cheerlefs day; 

And fill’d with ghaftly phantoms of affright 

The weary length of ev’ry trembling night, 

Nor did fhe once remit her cruel rage, 

Until the drove him from the mortal ftage, 

To thofe abodes, where he perhaps fhall 
find 

That man for diff’rent duties was de- 
fign’d, 

And form’d for fcience of another kind, 

rhan in the vain purfuits of worthlefs play 

To wafte the precious hours of life away: 

Perhaps to dwell in that appointed place 

Of pain and grief, of horror and dif. 

race, 

Where He refides, whofe books (to fraud 
fo dear) 

With fuch unweary’d pains he ftudied here, 


ODE TOINDIFFERENCE, 
BY THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ, 


LY, Indifference, hated maid, 
Seck Spitfbergen’s horrid thade, 
Where old Winter keeps his cours, 
There, fit guelt, do thou relort, 
And thy frofty breait repofe 
Amidift congenial ice and fnows; 
There refide, infipid maid, 
But ne’er infeft my Emma’s head. 


Or elfe feck the cloifter’s pale, 

Where reluctant virgins veil, 

In the corner of whole heart 

Earth with heav’n ftill keeps a part; 
There thy fulleft influence fhower, 
Free poor Grace from paflion’s powes; 
Give fond Eloifa ret, 

But fhun, O fhun my Emma's breatt. 


Or on Lycé, wanton maid, 

Be thy chilling finger laid; 

Quench the frolic beam that flies 
From her bright, fantaftic eyes; 
Teach the {weet coquette to know 
Heart of ice in brea{t of {now; 
Give peace to her, give peace to me, 
But leave, O! leave my Emma free. 


But if thou, in grave difguife, 

Scek’{t to make that nymph thy prizes 
If that nymph, deceiv’d by thee, 
Liftens to thy fophiftry; 

If the courts thy cold embraces, 

And to thee refigns her graces; 

What, alas! is lett for me 

But to fly, myfelf, to thee? 


PARLIA- 
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PARLIAMENT 


THE Houle of Lords, May 23, pro- 
ceeded to Weftminiter-hall, on the 
trial of Warren Hattings, Efq. 

In the Commons, the fame day, Mr. 
Alderman Watfon moved, that the next 
morning the Houfe fhould refolve itfelf 
into a Committee, to confider of a claufe 
which he had to propofe. tor the ware- 
houfing of foreign corn; on which the 
Houle divided ; when there appeared for 
the motion 59, againit it 48. 

In the Houfe of Lords, May 24, Lord 
Kenyon came to the Houfe foon after two 
o'clock, to officiate for the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and, prayers being over, they 
proceeded to read a number of private 
bills. 

In the Commons, the fame day, the 
Speaker informed the Houle, that the 
Lords had infringed the privilege of the 
Houfe, by amending thofe claufes in a 
road bill which impofed certain tolls, He 
ftated two ways by which the privileges 
of the Houfe were to be maintained ; the 
firft, if the Houfe-thought proper to ac- 
quiefce in the amendment, was to throw 
out the prefent bill, and bring in another 
with an altered title, and the amended 
claufes ; or, if they reje&ted the amend- 
ments, to demand a conference, and give 
their reafons againft the alterations made 
by their Lordthips. 

Mr, Pelham approved of the latter 
mode; and moved, firft, to negative the 
amendment; which being agreed to, he 
next moved, that a conference be defired 
with the Lords, and that a Committee be 
appointed to draw up reafons againit the 
amendment, Ordered. 

In the Committee on the corn bill, 
Mr, Alderman Watfon moved his pro- 
mifed claufe for the warehouting of fo- 
reign corn; which was carried without a 
divifion. 

On the motion for the Houfe to go in- 
toa Committee upon the bill for veiting 
in Earl Cornwallis further powers, 

Mr. Francis oppofed the motion. The 
bill, he faid, was fo fundamentally bad, 
that he could not con{cientioufly give his 
affent to its pafling a fingle fave farther, 
He declared it to be his conviction, that 
the Honfe onght to condemn, tnitead of 
giving its fanétion to, the re‘olution of 
the Council of Madras in delegating therr 
powers, which was not only illegal, but 
dangerous. 

Mr. Hippefley condemned the refolu- 
tion, and was againft the Houle going 
into a Committee on the vill. 

Gen. Smith gave his fupport to the 
bill, conceiving its provifions to be the 
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ARY AFFAIRS, 


only remedy that could be offered for the 
prefent fiace of affairs in India. 

Mr. Fox objeéted to the bill, becaufe 
it invefted the Governor-general with 
abfolute power;. a remedy, whenever 
applied, that was, in his opinion, in any 
pollible cafe, unwife and defperate. 

Mr. Dundas faid, the bill was not te 
create an abfolute power in India, but 
merely calculated for the purpofe of re= 
moving any doubts that might be enter- 
tained upon the aéts that might be done, 
or doing, in confequence of the refolution 
of the Bengal government. The: bill 
was then gone through, and ordered to 
be reported. 

The Houfe having refolved itfelf into 
a Committee of the whole Houfe on the 
finances of India, 

Mr. Dundas congratulated himfelf and 
the Houfe upon the fuperior advantages 
with which he was enabled to come fares 
ward, and lay before them fuch a ftate- 
ment of our affairs in India, as was not 
only gratifying in its nature, bu:, con- 
trary to thofe which had preceded it in 
former years, accurate and determinate 
in its detail. Upon’ all former fimilar 
occafions, he had been obliged to content 
himfelf with iuch accounts as he could 
imperfeétly procure; but, from having 
as uniformly ftated, in his difpatches to 
India, thofe imperfeétions, he had at 
length the pleafure of being enabled to 
lay before this country fuch a train of in- 
formation as would at once convince and 

gratify every patriotic mind. He theu 
procecded to flate the grofs and nett re- 
venues of each fettlement, beginning 
with that of Bengal, referring the Com- 
mittee to each account, with the eftimates 
of the preceding years, together with 
that of 1791, pointing out the a@ual 
amount received in each of thofe years, 
the furplus, and deficiency in actual re- 


ceipt, &c, 


BENGAL. Bae 
Total revenve §:620,656 
Total chaiges 3,120,148 
Neit revenues 2,500,508 
Fort St. GeorGE, 
Total revenues 1,255: 807 


1,647,926 


Votal charges 


Deficiency 392,119 

BoMBAY, Rupees. 

Total revenues 1.191 627 
Charges 409 676 
His next Rep was, to fate a coniparie 
fon of the cht seed and adtuai amount 
of the revenues of the Ealt India Com- 
g De pany 
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pany in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oriffa, and’ from Benares and Oude, 
under the heads of Mint duties, Poft-of- 
fice colle€tions, Benares revenue, Oude 
fubfidy, Land revenues, Cuftoms, Re- 
ceipts from the fales of falt and opium for 
the year 1789-90; and the charges defray- 
ed by the faid Company in the faid pro- 
vinces, under the heads of Civil, Military 
and Marine, charges of Building, Fortifi- 
cations, collecting the Revenues and Cuf- 
toms, and the advances and charges on ac- 
count of fait and opium for the faid year, 
He then proceeded in the fame manner 
through the remaining Prefidencies. 

The next ftatement contained an account 
of the expences of the Iland of St. Hele- 
gaa, and the fa€tory of Canton, for three 
ycers, together with the expences of the 
Prefidency of Fort Marlborough and its 
dependencies, the nett charges of wh'ch, 
for 1789-90, were eftimated at 34,399]. 

He alfo ftated an account of the amownt 
of Fort William, Fort St George, and 
Bombay, for fales of impoft goods and 
ftores, and for certificates on the Court of 
Direétors, within the lat three years re- 
fpeively; which, on an average, amount- 
ed to 3,737,6001. The amount of the 
debts fubicribed in India between the goth 
of April, 1789, and the goth of Apiil, 
3790, agreeably to the orders of the tsth 
of September, 1785, and the grit of July, 
1787, amounted to 35,132,500]. ‘The 
bovd, and other debts owing by the Eak 
India Company at their feveral Prefiden- 
cies, accoiding to the lateft advices, a- 
mounted as follows: 

Total debtsinIndia £.70,566,526 

Total annual intereft 4:471,060 

The balance of cath in the treafury of 
the Ea& India Company, on the iit of 
March, 1790, and their receipts and pay- 
ments in England from the ilt of March, 
1790, to the 1ft of March, 1791, was 
6,710,910]. The fums paid for cultoms, 
freight, and demurrage, goods and ftores 
exported, India debt, bills of exchange 
from China, &c. &c. &c. amounted to 


§:789,5671. which left a balance in fa- 
vour of the it of March, 1791, of 
9215343]. 


The eflimates of the receipts and pay- 
ments from the ift of Maich, i791, to 
the iff of March, 1792, amounted as 
follows : 

Receipts . 

Payments ~ 


£-6.958,667 
6.567.612 
Balance in favour of sh 
ef March, 1792 ‘ 391,055 
The prime-colt of al} cargoes purchafed 
in India and thipped for Europe in the 
year 1789 90, amounted te 1,015,615). 
The debts of the Eait India Company 
fexclufive ef the debts transferred from 
3ndia), and the eth-dts of the Company in 
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England and afloat outward, as they ftood 
on the 1{t of March, 1791, together with 
the balance of the quick ftock in China, 
according to the lateft advices, appeared 
to be: 

Owing by the Company £.13,978,496 

Owing to the Company, &c. 13,695,128 

Balance againft - 283,918 

Sales of goods between the it of 
March, 1790, and the sft of March, 1791, 
after paying all expences, was flated at 
1,435,5821. Sales of goods from China 
during the fame period, after paying all 
expences, 2,009,016]. Bond and other 
debts of the Company in Great Britain, 
as the fame rae on the aft of March, 
1791, 8,888,8y8l. 

Stock per computation, as it ftood op 
the ift of March, 1791, viz buildings 
and fortifications, plate, houf hold fur. 
niture, plantations, farms, flaves, floops, 
veffels, and ftores, not included in quick 
ftocks : 

At Bengal -- £ 4,678,204 

At Fort St. George 1,796,478 





At Bombay -- 1,716,547 
At Fort Marlborough 126,384 
At St. Helena - 779255 
Total 8.394,862 


Having dwelc on thele articles even toe 
degree of minutenefs, Mr. Dundas reca- 
pitulated the whole; and, having frack 
a balance betwixt the receipts and dif. 
burfements, a furplus would appear on 
this budget in favour of the Company to 
the amount of 1,500,0001, and upwards; 
he then ftated tne appropriation of Jat 
year’s budget, and named the items dowa 
to 10,0001; It was impoflible to ftate with 
any degree of certainty how far this furs 
plus would be permanent under the cir- 
cumflances of a war, of the fuccefs of 
which he did not hold out any fanguine 
hopes; nor yet would he join with thofe 
who would hold cut a gloomy piéture, 
He withed for peacc; he was not the ae 
thor of that war, nothing was more ad- 
verfe to his wifhes, Mr. Dundas propofed 
a ftring of refolutions, grounded on the 
accounts, and concluded with faying, that 
the day, very probably, was not far difs 
tant, when the finances of India would be 
a fupport to the finances of this country, 

Mr. Fox declared the queftion he had 
afked on a former day to be completely 
anfwered by the latter part of the Hon, 
Gentleman’s fpeech, which exprefsly fta- 
ted, that the finances of England would 
be ina fhort time affifted by the finances of 
He could not help admiring with 


how many guarded expreflions the Hon. 
Gentleman made this afferticon, and what 
confiderable pains were taken to imprefs 
the Committee that he was not the author 
of the war now carrying on in India, 
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qwas certain that the expences of it would 
far exceed the income, and, according to 
the beft calculation, would be at the rate 
of three millions a year. 

Mr, Mippeficy withed that a peace was 
concluded, He read an extraét from a 
letter written, during the government of 
Lord. Macartney, which fet forth the po- 
ficy of maintaining a peace in India. 

Mr. P. Benfield had not had fufficient 
time to read the papers. He thould there- 
fore move, that the Chairman do report 
progrefs, and afk leave to fit again. 

Mr. Dundas could not agree to the mo- 
tion of the Hon, Gentleman. 

Mr, Pulteney concuried with Mr. Dun- 
das. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer paid 
many compliments to the accurate and 
clear manner in which his Hon. friend 
(Mr, Dundas) had laid his ftatements be- 
fore the Committee, He had heard no 
fingle ftatement contradiéted, and there- 
fore he fhould oppofe the motion. 

General Smith faid, it was impoffible to 
form any opinion of the ftatements with- 
out further confideration. 

The Chairman then put the motion, that 
he fhould report progrefs, and afk leave to 
fit again; which was negatived, withouta 
divifion. 

The original refolutions were put, and 
caried; after which the Houfe adjourned, 

Houfe of Lords the 25th of May.— 
Their Lordfhips wemt in their robes to 
Weftminfter-hall, and proceeded in the 
trial of Warren Haftings, Efq. 

In the Commons, the fame day, Mr 
Fox brought in his bill declaratory of the 
rights of Juries to give a gencral verdi& 
on all criminal cafes, whenever a general 
iflue was joined between the parties. 

The bill wa¥read the firft time. 

Mr. Fox moved, that the bill be read a 
fecond time. 

Mr. Mitford an@ the Attorney General 
were of opinion, that, on a bill of the 
importance of that now before the Houle, 
Gentlemen fhould paufe before they gave 
their affent to its fecond reading: they 
both entreated Gentlemen to give the bill 
amoft ferious attention. 

Mr, Er fRine faw no neceffity whatever to 
paufe; but had no objection to a paufe 
that might not, in the lateuefs of the fef- 
fion, prove fatal to the bill. 

Mr. Fox moved, that the b:ll be read a 
fecon@ time on Friday, and that it be 
Ordered. 

The fate of the nation having been fe- 
veral times before difcufied in both Houfes, 
and fully detailed, we fhall only, on the 
ptefent occafion, mention, that 

Mr. T. Grenville made his promifed 
Motion, the purpofe of which was, to 
@ove'an humble addrefs to his Majelly, 
o offer fuch counfel and advice as it be- 
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came the dutr of his faithful Commons te 
offer onthe prefent important ftuation of 
affairs; which was ucgatived. Ayes 1143 
Noes 208. 

In the Houfe of Lords, May 26, Lord 
Kenyon again pretided for the Chancellor, 

A meifage came trou the Commons, ree 
quiring a conference, which was agreed to, 

ln. the Commons, the fame dav, Lord 
Shefheld prefented a petition againit the 
Newfoundland Judicature bill. 

The report of the India budget was 
brought up, read a firft and fecond time, 
and agreed to, 

Houle of Lords, May #7. The Lords 
went in their robes to Weftminter-hall, 
to the adjourned trial of Warren Haft- 
ings, Efq. Their Lordthips the » adjoura- 
ed tothe Houle of Lords, where, their 
Lordthips having unrobed, the fifi order 
of the day was read, ** That all the Lords 
be fummoned to attend aconference with 
the Commons in the Painted ( hamber, on 
the fubjeét of the Suffex Highgate road 
bill ;*? which conference was refpedting 
an amendment made thereto by their Lord- 
fhips; to which amendment, as it was a 
money bill, tneir Lordfhips denied a con- 
currence in conference, 

The Duke of Richmond moved, ** That 
a Committee be appointed to draw up and 
ftate the reafons of the alteration ’’ 

The reafons, we underftand, for altering 
the bill were, there was a claufe which. ex- 
empted gentlemen’s carriages from paying 
the toll. 

In the Commons, the fame day, Mr. 
Gray prefented a petition from the deb- 
tors confined in the King’s Bench prifon, 
ftating their extreme mifery, and praying 
the Houfe to appoint Commiflioners to 
enquire into the number of perfens ille- 
gaily detained, and into the number of 
thofe who, after having offered their all to 
their creditors, were forced to pine and 
languifh in a prifon. It wastoo late in 
the prefent feflion to enter on the bufinefs ; 
but he intreated the gentlemen in adininif+ 
tration to provide medical affiflance for 
the prifoners, who were at prefent with- 
out any fuch affittance, or without any 
apartment for the fick. 

Mr. Powys {poke alfo for the provifion 
of medica! fkill. 

Mr Sheridan made his promifed motion 
relative to the Royal Boroughs of Scot 
land, whofe grievances he {tated to be, 
firt, thatthe Magiltrates afflumed an ille- 
gal right of levying money; fecondly, 
that they, without controul, took upoa 
themfelves the appropriation or aliena- 
tion of fuch monty; thirdly, that they 
ele@ed themfe!ves, contrary to law and 
charter; and, fourthly, that there was no 
competent Court of Judic ature ial) Scote 
land to take cognizance of any of thofe 

grievances, Mr 
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Mr. Anftruther oppofed the motion, 
afferting, that no fuch grievances had any 
exiftence. Z 

Mr. Dundas obferved, that, if the Hon. 
Gentleman would, early in the next fef- 
fion, move for a Committee of the whole 
Houte to confider of any diftinct propofi- 
tion, he would make no oppoiition to fuch 
motion. 

Mr. Fox faid, the ftatement of the ex- 
iftence of the grievances ought to induce 
the Houfe to go into a Committe thereon, 
He fuggelted, in cafe the motion fhould 
not be adopted, to move a refolution to 
take up the bufinefs early in the next fef- 
fion. 

Mr, Sheridan’s motion was then put, 
and negatived without adivifion ; and Mr. 
Fox’s motion agreed to, 

Mr. Loveden, after making feveral ob- 
fervations upon the illegality and danger- 
ous effets that might refult to the confti- 
tution by delays in an impeachment, mov- 
ed an humble addrefs to his Majefty, not 
to prorogue his Parliament, until the evi- 
dence againit Mr. Haftings was clofed, his 
defence given in, and judgment pro- 
nounced. 

Mr, Dundas oppofed the motion, which 
he confidered to be acither more nor le{s 
than a requifition to the King to delegate 
his prerogative into the hands of the 
Lords, Mr. Haftings, and tiie Commons, 
until they fhould think proper to permit 
the feffion to be clofed. 

Major Scott was for the addrefs; as 
were Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, the latter 
ef Whom moved to add the words, or fome 

further progre/s made. 

The Malter of the Rolls and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer faid, they fhould 
give their negative both to the amendment 
and to the original motion. 

The gueftion was put on the amend- 
ment, and negatived by a divifion, Ayes 
61. Noes 144. 

The bill tor raifing new duties on re- 
eeipts, and bills of exchange, was read the 
third time, and paffed to the Lords 

The corn regulating bill was read 
third time. 


1 
the 


Mr. Alderman Watfon moved to be ad- 
ded to the bill, by way of rider, the 
claufe agreed to in the Committee for 


warehoufing foreign corn 

Mr. Pelham and Mr. Harrifon depre- 
cated the meafure,-as injurious Lo the lands 
holder, and the farmer, and, confequently, 
to the agriculture of the country. 

Mr. Alderman Curtis and Mr. Wilber- 
force {poke in fupport of the claufe, as 
tending to keep down the price of briad, 
whic!) was now too high for the manu- 
faéturers in the metropolis and the ceun- 
try- 


Mr. Ryder faid a few words on the poli- 


; tk ae Se 
cy of thee la ife, whielr, on the gueRion be- 
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navy—to prevent tf: 


whic 


ing put, was carried by adivifion, Ayes 
81, Noes 51. ; 

In the Houfe of Lords, May 30. After 
reading feveral bills in their differen, 
ftages, their Lordhhips adjourned to Weft. 
minfter-hall, to proceed onthe trial of War 
ren Haftings, Efq. ~* 

The Houfe, on their return, being re. 
folved into a Committee on the Cuebec 
bill, Lord Cathgart in the chair, their Lord. 
fhips proceeded to hear countel ona pes 
tition from the merchants of London, pre. 
fented by Lord Rawdon, againft the bil}, 
After the counfel had concluded, 

Lord Grenville, in a {peech of fome 
length, pointed out the good effeés tha 
were likely to arife from the prefent bill; 
the greateft boon that Government could 
beftow upon Canada was, a participatiog 
of that Government that was enjoyed by 
other Britith colonies, namely, a mixture 
of ariftocracy, democracy, and monarchy, 
The Noble Lord then went through the 
various claufes of the bill; which, he faid, 
were affimilated as nearly to the Britih 
Conftitution as circumftances would admit, 

Lord Abingdon gave his hearty affent to 
the prefent bill, becaufe it went to repeal 
the 14th and 16th of his prefent Majefty, 
namely, the Quebec bill, and the Declara 
tory aét; and becau‘e he held it as policy, 
that the Government of Britain fhould re. 
ferve to itfelf a controul over the legifla 
ture of its colonies. 

Lord Rawdon {aid there was a deficiency 
in the prefent bill, and pointed out the 
defca&s. 

Lord Portchefler was averfe to a divifie 
on of the province, and to the Crown hav. 
ing a power to infringe upon the rights of 
election. 

Lord Grenville {poke in reply. 

Lord Stormont thought the mode that 
was purfued of hearing the bil! at that late 
hour, was to furprife their Lord {hips’ wile 

dom into midnight approbation. 

Lord Louchborough faid, the commercial 
laws fhou'd be the fame throughout the 
whole province. He dwelt mu 
the undoubted neceflity there was of have 
ing indepe ident Judges, and of forminga 
full and dred cltablithment of the crimic 
nal law ot He cone 


n upor 
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Civil Judicature in the ifland of Newfound- 
jand, and for regulating the office of 
Clerks of Aflize, Affociates, and Clerks of 
Jodiétment, were read the third time, and 
palfed. ; 

In a Committee of the whole houfe, on 
the bill for regulating gaols and houfes of 
corrc&ion, in that part of Great Britain 
called England, on the claufe, impower- 
ing the Juftices of Over and Terminer, on 
the report of the Vifitor, to remit the pu- 
nihment of prifoners, in proportion to 
good behaviour, and to encourage good be- 
haviour by fmall premiums, 

Mr. Burden approved of the idea, but 
thought that it trenched on one of the 
higheit prerogatives of the Crown, the re- 
miffion of punifhment. 

Mr. Powys did not wifh to trench on 
any of the prerogatives of the Crown, par- 
ticularly the one in queftion, which had 
always been laudably exercifed, 

Mr, Burden then propofed an amend- 
ment, Which placed the power of remiflion 
inthe Crown; and this was adopted. 

In a Committee of the whole houfe, on 
the bill for the better regulating the diltri- 
bution of rewards in cates of conviétion of 
felony, 

Mr, Lurden thought that there ought to 
be fome {pecific fum mentioned, as the cer- 
tainty of fome reward would operate in fa- 
your of bringing offenders to juttice, 

The Mafter of the Rolls was of a con- 
trary Opinion. ludtances, he faid had been 
known of profccutors tampering with the 
prifoner ty compound the felony. 

Mr, Haj/ey thought the bill a dangerous 
experiment; the good effe&s of the law, 
as it ftood at prefent, were every day felt; 
he fuould, therefore, move, That the 
Chairman do Jeave the chair. 

Mr. Mainwaring agreed with Mr. Huffey. 

Serjeant /Vat/om pointed out the bad ef- 
fecls of the law, as it now ftands, with re- 
gaid to thule rewards, particularly with 
regard to the thief takers. Thofe that pro- 
fecuted for the ends of public juitice, would 
be rewarded—thofe that did not, would be 
treated as they deferved 

Mr. Hufley’s motion was negatived 
without a divifion; after which the bill 
was ordered to be reported 

On the motion that the Sierra Leona bill 
be read the third time, 

Mr, Cawthorne moved, That the inftru- 
ment by which King Tom, under his 
mark, had ceded that ifland to his Ma- 
jelty, be read. He then went into a fhort 
hittory of the Colony, from the year 1787, 
when Captain Monfon went out with the 
poor blacks, Mr, Grenville Sharpe, that 
philanthropic genius, had furnifhed them 
with a code of laws, What was the con- 
fequence ? They fell out amongit them. 
felves— the code was torn— numbers died 
and defolation daily marked the {cene. 
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Fe doubted the powers of Parliament un- 
der the ceffion of Tom; and obferved, 
that the bill went to revive a monopoly, 
which had coft this country, about fifty 
years ago, 112,000]. to lay open; as one of 
the claufes ftated, that the adventurers 
were to enjoy an exclufive and fole right, 
to the exclufion of the Englifh, for all the 
other natioas of Europe enjoyed the privi- 
lege of trading in that quarter. 

Mr. Stanicy (the elder) took it up on the 
law of nations, and the navigation act of a 
Britifh Colony, as it certainly was under 
the bill in queftion; the navigation a& 
would attach on it, and the provifions of 
the former would elafh with thofe of the 
latter. 

Lord Sheffield faid afew words againft the 
bill. 

Sir W. Young faid, his name had been 
implicated with the Weft India merchants 
on the fubject; if the objet of the bill 
really meant to be what it profeffed to be, 
he was a friend to it. 

Mr. H. Thornton declared the object of 
the bill was neither more nor Jes than to 
promote the civilization of Africa. It had 
been faid, that this was to revive a mono- 
poly; how could that be, when vetlels were 
at liberty to wood and water ? 

Mr. Stanley (the younger), Mr. Buxton, 
aed Mr. R. Thornton, {poke in favour of 
the bill, 

Mr. Montague thought it hard, that, out 
of acoaft of twelve hundred leagues, they 
could not be allowed a fpot of thirty 
{quare miles to make an experiment; 
which, if fuccefsful, muft tend to the wel- 
fare of this couatry, and relieve the minds 
of thofe gentlemen who voted againf the 
abolition of the flave trade, on the ground 
that Africa could produce nothing but the 
flefh and blood of flives, and that our 
plantations could be cultivated only by a 
fucceffion of thofe unhappy beings,—for 
he did not doubt of the humanity of thofe 
gentlemen on any other fcore. 

Mr. Brook Watfon faid, he voted againft 
the abolition, under an idea that thofe 
flaves were removed from a worfe to a 
better ftate ; he never heard the merchants 
{peak againft the bill; it fhould therefore 
have his concurrence. 

The bi!l was then read the third time; 
ona divifion, Ayes 87, Noes g. 

In the houfe of lords, Tuefday May 31, 
Lord King, after the petition prefented by 
Mr. Hattings had, uponhis lordfhip’s mo- 
tion, been read by the clerk, moved, 
** That an humble addrefs be prefented te 
“ his Majefty, praying him not to pro- 
‘¢ rogue the parliament till Warren Hatt- 
“ings, Efqg. now impeached of high 
*¢ crimes and mifdemeanors, had made 
‘¢ his defence, and till his trial was con- 
** cluded.’’ His lordthip recommended 
his motion, by obferving, that Mr. Hait- 

ings, 
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ings, after a profecution of four years, 
might very laudably be anxious for judg- 
ment ; and, though he could not offer any 
thing like a compromife to their lordthips, 
he was willing to agree, that his defence 
fhould not occupy more than 14, or, if that 
fhould be thought too long, feven days, 
Lord King read aletter from Mr. Hattings 
to himfelf, containing the fubftance of this 
effer, Lord Grenville oppoled it precife- 
ly on the grounds taken by Mr. Dundas in 
the houfe of commons. Lord Mulgrave 
difapproved the motion for the reafons 
given by the noble lord (Lord Grenville), 
and further becaufe he thought that the 
offer of Mr. Haftings was, in fact, the offer 
ef acompromife, which it would be unfuit- 
able to the houfe to accept, as it might be 
in the end detrimental to himfelf, Lord 
Hawke propofed the following amend- 
ment, ** That, after the word Majc/ly, in 
*¢ the ori:inal motion, the other part of it 
** fhould be erafed, and the tollowing 
** words fubftituted—** flating the with of 
** that houle to bring the trial to a conclu- 
** fion, and praying his Majecity to take the 
** fame in.o confideration,’? The Marquis 
of Lanfdowng (upported the motion thus 
amended, ina fhoit fpecch, in the courfe of 
which he {poke of the feverity of the per- 
Jecutian ot Mr. Haflings, and was, on thas 
account, called to order by Lord Hard- 
wicke. The amendment, aud the original 
motion were neyatived without a divi- 
flon. 

The order of the day for the fecond 
reading of the catholic bill being read, 
Lord Rawdon, ina {peech ot fome lengta, 
but which was not perfeéily audible below 
the bar, declared his approbation of the 
principte of the bill, and mentioned fome 
inftances, in which he thought it might be 
improved tn a committee. The Archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury then rofe, and expretied 
bis concurrence with the noble lord, in 
approving the bill as to its general princt- 
pie, but thought it hisduty to ftate in what 
refpeéts it was imperfe€t and erroncous. 
In the firft place, the oath very naturally 
prefented itlelf toobfervation; and to that 
there was one obvious objection, that 
though it denied the infellirility of the 
Pope, except in matters of fpiritual doc- 
trine, tt was certainly clear, that whoever 
was admitted to be infallible in points of 
doctrine, was admitted to be infallible in 
declaring what wasdo€trine; fo that the 
reftri€tios, which was intended as to the 
influence of the Pope in temporal matters, 
might be oyercome, if he himfelf chofe to 
declare that fuch matters were not tempo- 
ral, but fpiritual. ‘The claufe relative te 


the places of catholic worthip afforded the 
catholics, in fome refpeéts, greater privi-" 
Jeges than thofe enjoyed by the proteftant 
Giffenters; aad that which enabled them 
te open ichools, though followed by are» 
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ftriion forbidding them to communicate 
the principles of their religion to their 
proteftant {cholars, certainly afforded an 
opportunity of making converts. On 
thefe accounts, his lordfhip doubted whe. 
ther the bilf was fufficiently perfect to go 
into acommittee ; and wasof opinion that 
if it was committed, it would require the 
moft ferious confideration, before it could 
be fitted fo: becoming alaw. The B:fhop 
of St. David's profeiied the mott pertedt 
approbation of the general principles of 
toleration, but thought the prefent bill 
not the moft fuitable means of affording 
it; and for one reafon, amongft many 
others, becaufe the provifions of it were 
objeted to by a great number of the per 
fons whom it was intended to relieve. 
There were many who could not declare, 
in the terms of the oath, that certain princi- 
ples were odious and damnable ; they were 
ready to difavow thofe principles, but 
they could not think themfelves jultified 
in condemning all thofe, who, in times 
when they were general, had confented to 
them. Such a do&trine was very nearly 
conne@ted with the queftion, which had 
been agitated, concerning the fate of vire 
tuous heathens; men who had ti.ought fit 
to fub{cribe to the tenets of Pagan adorae 
tion prevalent in their time; Sophocles, 
Piato, Vully, and Marcus Antoninus, had 
fa ‘ubfcribed ; but he would not fwear it 
to be his belief, that thefe men were now 
in the place of torment, and would remain 
there to all eternity. His lordthip, after 
fhewing the dangey which might arife from 
patling a pill objected to by fo greata 
number of catholics, declared, that he mok 
heartily wifhed to afford them relief, and 
called the Great Searcher of all hearts to 
witnefs, that his oppofition to the prefent 
bill did not proceed trom any objection to 
the principles of it: he pledged himfelf, 
if the bili was withdrawn, to affift the 
catholies in bringing forward another 
more fuitable and more comprehenfive; 
Or to move, what he thought would be ftill 
more advifable, that a committee of the 
whole houfe fhould take into confidera- 
tion all the penal laws exifting againft ca- 
tholics. The Bifhop of Peterborough ap- 
proved the general principle of the bill; 
but theught it imperfeét and unfit to be 
committed, or, if committed, that it fhould 
receive the moft attentive confideration of 
the houfe, and be very carefully correéted 
and improved by their lordfhips. The 
Duke of Leeds thought it not competent 
to the end propofed, and withed to fee one 
more cffectual brought forward in the 
next {effion of parliament, The Marquis 
of Lanfdowne was for the commitment of 


‘the bill; and, though -there had even of 


late been times in which the intentions of 
the cathol ts might have appeared dangers 
ous, as when the Pope bleffed the {word of 
Martfhal 
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Marfhal Daun, in the feven years’ war, he 
thought that the catholics of the prefent 
day might be very fafely relieved from their 
oppreflion. The Bithop of Sa/i/oury hoped, 
that if the bill reached a committee, it 
would be very ferioufly attended to there; 
and mentioned fome claufes, which, in his 
opinion, required correétion. 

The bill was then read a fecond time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

In the houfe of commons, May 31, the 
houfe refolved itfelf into a committee of 
the whole haufe, on a bill to remove 
doubts on the rights and funétions of juries, 
in certain criminal cafes. The Solicitor: 
General, in afpeech of fome length, ftated 
his objections to the preamble of the bill 
and thought that any allufion to the law 
refpecting libels, as it is or as it was, was 
unneceflary. He propofed a preamble 
which he conceived would be lefs objec- 
tionable. He then delivered his opinion 
very freely on the office of ajudge, and that 
ofajuror, with ref{pe& to law and matter 
of faé&. In order to fhew that they fhould 
be kept as clear and diftinét as poflible, he 
read feveral opinions and cafes from Mr. 
Juftice Fofter, Sir Matthew Hale, Keeling, 
and others eminent fages of the law, in fup- 
portof thefe opinions. He thought that 
under thofe opinions and nice diftinétions 
the enaéting claufe was ftated too general- 
ly, as giving the jury the entire jurifdition 
ever the whole matter of iffue: he therefore 

ropofed that certain words in the claufe 

ould be left for the purpofe of inferting 
thefe words, “* by the advice and under 
the dire€tion ’’ of the Judges, Mr. Fox 
faid, notwithftanding the preamble went to 
explain the ena€ting claufe, he was not fo 
tenacious of his opinion in@hat refpect, as 
notto yield it to that of the learned Gen- 
tleman, till it fhould be more duly confi- 
dered; he therefore moved that the pre- 
amble be poftponed---having fo far yielded 
to the with of the learned Gentleman, he 
found no difficulty in faying, that he had 
heard no argument to induce him to give 
up the enaéting claufe as it {tood in the bill, 
orto adopt the amendment propofed by the 
learned Gentleman, --- What was the objeét 
of the bill ? neither more nor lefs than to 
place the Law of Libels in that clafs in 
which it ought to be placed, namely, the 
Criminal Law,.— Whatever power the jury 
exercifed in other cafes of criminal law, it 
was intended that they fhould exercife the 
fame in cafes of Libels, and that they 
fhould exercife no more. But he could not 
help calling the attention of the Committee 
to one particular point; and warned them, 
that whilft they attempted to avoid one 
Innovation, they would not open a door to 
another.---Was it ever known in one of 
our ftatutes, civil or criminal, that the 
power of the Judge and the Jury was: ex- 
pre(sly defincd by words, as it: was at- 
tempted to be in the prefent inftance ? 

‘Vor. VII. 
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What would be the confequence? very 
ferious indeed.—It had been (tated, -that 
the intention of the faét fell under the 
department of law, and that the law was 
to judge of the tendency of the fa@. It 
was his opinion, that thofe two articles 
fell immediately under the cognizance of 
the Jury, as matters involved in the faét, 
and. which fell immediately’ under the 
cognizance of the jury. Now, if the 
Judge fhould infift that the intention and 
tendency fell under the law, and the Jury 
fhould infilt on the contrary, where would 
the difpute end ? As the criminal law ftood 
at prefent, the diftiné& funétions of the 
Judge and the Jury were perfeétly known, 
In matters of law the Jury took the advice 
and opinion of the Judge ;---nay, he often 
aflifted them in matters of faét. What 
would be the confequence of this amends 
ment? a ftatutable compulfion on the 
Judge, which he deprecated, The Solicitor 
General remarked, that if this diftin@ioa 
was not laid down in any of our ftatutes 
books, it was clearly defined by the prac- 
tice of the Courts, and by the beft writers 
on legal fubjeéts --which is juft as good as 
if it was {pecified in tive hundred aéts of 
the Legiflature. Mr. Fox faid, he did not 
mean to difpute that, and if this was the 
cafe, what occafion was there, in the pres 
fent inftance, to f{pecify it? What thould 
hinder that ufage to extend to the prefent 
as well as toevery other criminal cafe ? 
When the Houfe had agreed that this was 
not an anomalous cafe, why make it fo by 
fuch adiftinétion, which tended to deftroy 
that harmony which fubfifted betwixt the 
Judges and the Jury in all other cafes, civil 
as well as criminal, Mr, ExfRine, in avery 
able fpeech, defended the preamble; if it 
was irrelevant, it certainly ought to be ex+ 
punged, but he had heard no Gentleman 
affert that this was thecafe, The only ar- 
gument that he thought could be adduced 
for expunging it was, that it was a 
truifm, and perhaps unneceffary. In cri« 
minal law, where a general iffue was 
joined betwixt the King and a defendant of 
defendants, the Jury had @ jurifdi@ion 
over the whole matter. The learned Gene 
tleman knew that, and he well knew that 
by thefe words the Jury were not empow- 
ered to judge of the law. For how could 
the Judge decide on the law till the Jury 
had decided on the fat ?--for previous to 
that he could not tell how far the law 
would bear upon the fa@. The Mafer of 
the Rolls declared himfelf fatished with the 
objeét of the bill; Juries had gone inop> 
pofition to the direétion of Judges, and 
perhaps we are indebted to their conduct 
on fuch occafions, for fome of the- moft 
jneftimable bleflings we enjoy : this led him 
to deliver his opinion of the offices ef a 
Judge and a Juror, as laid down in fome 
of the beft writers on the fubjeét, He 
wifhed the objeét of the bill could be at- 
gr tained, 
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tained, as he thought it would be a very 
wleful one. Mr. Fox agreed with Mr. 
Bearcrott that Juries might not think that 
they were entirely rid of tie direétion of 
the Judge, he thought it totally incapable 
of being regulated by ftatutes, he was 
averfe to the amendment, he confidered the 
provifo lefs objeétionable ; till Juries found 
the fact, it was impoflible for the Judge to 
ftate the law; he then alluded to the cafe 
of ene brother killing another at Win- 
chefter, in order to thew the difficulty 
there was in-criminal cafes to lay down ab- 
fira&t law. Mr. Pitt thought the d ference 
now was brought to a very narrow com- 
pafs : the quettion at iffue’ was not what 
was the ab{tract point of law, but what was 
the natural way for Judges to proceed ? In 
his opinion, their mode of proceeding was 
to give a legal definitron of the f{pecies of 
Libels.--- The obje& was not to exclude 
Judges from giving their opinions: they 
were to arguc hypothetically---Juries were 
bound now as much as in other cafes, and 
fo. were the Judges. Mr. For did not 
think that the binding of the Judges was 
at all neceffary in this cafe; if it were to 
be introduced, he thought it would be 
better in the preamble, than in the enact- 
ing part of the bill. Mr. Mitford faid, 
the word right ought not to be introduced, 
and that the Jury having received direc- 
tions from the Judge, might give their 
verdict upon law and fact. The Attorney 
General {aid, that in this cafe the functions 
both of the Judge and Jury thould be 
pointed out. Mri £xfRine confidered that 
as unneceffary ; the funions of the Judges 
were not called in queftion ; this biil went 
only to correét error and to define the 
funétions of Juries; if any doubt was en- 
tertained about the functions of Judges, he 
was ready to give his affent to a bill that 
might difpel fuch doubts; he was of opi- 
nion thatthe preamble and ena@iny claule 
fhould ftand clear of each other; and if a 
provifional claufe were to be introduced, it 
fhould be confidercd feparately. A motion 
wasthen made for leaving out the firft part 
of the preamble; which, after a converfa- 
tion between Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
the Solicitor General, wasagreed to. The 
Houfe was then refumed, the report was 
brought up by Mr. Taylor, the amend- 
ments were read a fecond time, the bill 
ordered to be engrofled, and to be read a 
third time to-morrow, if ready. 

In the houfe of lords on Thurfday June 
e, the houfe being in a committee upon the 
Quebec bill, the feveral claufes were gone 
through. Lord Storment wifhed to be in- 
formed when the Corn bill was to be 
taken into confideration, Lord Cathcart 
immediately moved, that the bill be then 
read a fecond time. Lord Loughborough 
rofe, he faid, to emer his proteft againft the 
mode now propofed. He never knew an 
anftance im which that boule, haying or- 
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dered a billto be printed, proceeded tg 
read it a fecond time, the very day oy 
which the print was laid upon the table; 
it was, on a bill of the greatelt magnitude 
and import, the moft abfurd mode of pros 
cedure, repugnant to every principle of 
common fente, fhe rules of that houfe 
did not furaith a precedent of fuch a na 
ture. 

Lord Cathcart faid it would, on exami. 
nation, be found, that he was ftrictly ia 
order. 

Lord Hawtesbury faid, that there was a 
law in exiftence relative to the 1mportatiog 
and exportation of con, which expired the 
1oth of June, and which rendered it abfo. 
lutely neceflary to expedite the palling of 
the bill. Lord Lauderdale condemned, in 
very fevere terms the mode that was pro 
pofed. 

Lord Louyhborough repeated his former 
afiertion of its being diforderly, and repuge 
nant to common fenfe, to read a bill of fuch 
infinite magnitude the day on which it was 
printed ; it was depriving that houfe of 
its legiflative capacity, and putting it in the 
power of the commons to a&& as they 
pleafed The bill was committed for tos 
morrow. 

In the honfe of Commons, June % 
the bill to remove doubts with regard 
to the funtion of juries, was read a third 
time. 

Mr. Mitford obje&ted to the claule; 
which he conceived would be conftrued to 
give the juty a greater latitude than was 
intended. He wibhed to kuow if the Jury 
were to look to the proiécutar fer any 
diltin& evidence. Mr. Fox replied, that 
diftiné evidence certainly might be laoked 
for, + 
Mr. Mitford thought the bill of too great 
magnitude to pafs the houfe this fefhion, he 
was of opinion that it required a {till grea 
ter degree of confideration, 

Mr. fox acknowledged that it wasa 
fubject of great magnitude, but the prin- 
ciple was plain, the provifions rofe out of 
that principle, and the only dithiculty was, 
that they fhould precifely bear upon it; 
he had endeavoured to render them as fim- 
ple as poflible+-in looking over the bill he 
had obferved the word meaning—now that 
wordwas a word of adoubiful meaning,and 
fignified either purporting or pur poling ; he 
was at a lofs to fubltitute the firlt, but he 
thought, after a few moments confideration, 
it would be better to putin the word fenf, 

Me Fekyl faid the bill was brought into 
the houfe with the unanimous content of 
both fides; the mere object*of it was to re. 
ftore to the Jury aright which had bees 
ulurped by the Judges. He did not mean 
by that to-refleét on the prefent Judges, but 
he was forry to obferve a difpofition in that 
profeflion to which he bad the honour to 
belong, to do it away by a fide wind, 
The Attorney Genera) denied the aa 
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the bill was read'a third time, and car- 
ried to the lords by Mr. Fox, 

vo WaARRANTO., 

The Mafter of the Rolls moved the re- 
committing of this bill, which was agreed 
to. He then went intoalong account of 
the law as it ftood at prefent, under the 

th of Queen Anne—the refult ot which 
wes, that he thought the court of King’s 
Bench ought to be intrufted with a difcre- 
tionary power to grant a trial on the affida— 
yitofthe relator. Mr. Fox infifted, that 
jo that cafe it would be an anomaly in 
Jaw, as there was no one fingle inftance at 
prefent in which the King’s Bench had a 
veto on any trial being brought beforethem, 
The Mafter of the Rolls infifted, that it was 
atthe option of the King's Bench, to grant 
gn information, or Mandamus; and that a 
grand jury could ignore a bill. 

Mr, Fox replied, that the King’s Bench 
could refufe an information—but that the 
plaintiff could proceed by indiément— 
and that a Grand Jury, before they pro- 
nounced an ignoramus on a bill, would 
hear an ex-parte evidence; fo that, in the 
Jatter cafe, the plaintiff could put it in the 
fhape of a trial. 

The Attorney General thought, the law as 
itftood at prefent preferable to that held 
out in the bill. The check onthe rich li- 
tigatov was only treble cofts—-a mere trifle. 
Under the prefent Fill, any rich perfon 
could raife thirty relators; and the onus on 
the poor corporator was fo nice, and re- 
wired fuch conf{ultation, that judgment af 

ufer might be giver againft him before 
he knew whiere he was; and he might be 
ruined before the caufe was ripe for judg- 
ment, if he attempted to defend it. 

Mr. Fox recapitulated the principal heads 
of his bill, in order to fhew that it was a 
field betwixt the rich relator, and the 
poor corporation; he alfo pointed out the 
neceflity of the bill, and the confequences 
of it to the independence of the freedom 
of ele&tion. 

The bill was reported, and ordered to 
be read a third time to-morrow, if ready 

Mr. Sheridan faid, that in looking over 
the papers prefented on the fubject of 
Carleton-houfe, one was miffing; he did 
not fay it was an imentional omiffion ; the 
paper alluded to was No 5, which con- 
tained an account under the hands of Mr. 
Holland, of the receipt, expendituic, and 
fum remaining in his hand of the moncy 
iflued for building Carleton-houfe; he 
then moved for the paper. Ordered. 

Mr, Grey faid, he fhould not detain the 
houfe long in repeating the arguments 
which had been urged on one fide, and 
varnifhed over, or evaded on the other. 
He then combated the do@rince of confi- 
dence and prerogative, which had gained, 
and was gaining ground in that boufe. 
Having adverted to the indefinite vote of 

gia 
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credit given by that houfe two months ago, 
be faid, he fhould endeavour to explain the 
principles on which he thought it was 
given. In the firft place he could not 
fuppofe it was intended to extend beyond 
an armed negotiation; in cafe that meas 
fure fhould not be fuccefsful, what was 
the confcquence ? Had not that houfe a 
right to enquire into the confequences, before 
they attempted to impofe frefh bu rthens 
on their conftituents ? Mr, Grey put this 
in ieveral points of view. Having dwelt 
on all thefe points with force of argu. 
ment, he moved.a long addrefs to his 
Majefty, in which he recapitulated the 
principal points of his f{peech, and cone 
cluded with a hope that his Majefty would 
not prorogue the parliament till the houfe 
fhould be able to give their advice on the 
information that would be laid before 
them. 

Mr, Wiithread faid, many refleftions had 
been caft upon the Gentlemen with whom 
he had the honour to aét, on account of re. 
peatedly bringing forward a queftion of 
this nature: nothing in his mind, tended 
more to their im:nortal honour, than their 
fteady perfeverance to enquire into a mea- 
fure, upon which the fafety of the ftate 
depended. 

Mr. Cawthorne faid, he was well aware 
that he had aéted perfeétly confiftent, for 
he oppofed the gentlemen upon the oppoe 
fite fide inevery thing which they brought 
forward ; he trufted the country would ree 
pofe confidence in Miniftry s there was, 
he faid, no preffing bufinefs before the 
houfe, he therefore deemed it feafonable 
to have the parliament prorogued. 

Sir Elijah Impey faid, a great defire had 
been expreffled by the Gentlemen on the 
oppofite fide, to know the ftate of the treaty 
between this country and Pruffia; it was 
impoffible for Minittry, as-they now were 
circumftanced, to give any information 
upon that fubje&; the fmall portion of 
confidence that was required he judged 
neceffary, in order to give cffe& to the ne- 
gotiations of Government, 

Mr. Piit faid, fo much allufion had been 
made ufe of with refpeé& to the vote that 
Houfe had.come to, he thought it neceflary 
to fay a word in explanation. By the ad- 
drefs which that Houfe had voted to the 
King, it was not to be underftood that it 
was pledged to aprrove of hoftilities, if 
they were entered into, or of an indefinite 
expence for armaments; no, there was no 
fuch demand made, and Miniftry were not 
defirous of any fuch confidence, 

Mr. Fox faid, he had a great wifh to 
{peak while the words of the Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Pitt) were frefh in his me- 
mory; be was perfe@ly ready to advife 
his Honourable Friend (Mr. Grey) to with- 
draw his motion, and to bring forward a 
refolution to this effeét, that before the 

com- 
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commencement of aétual hoftilities that 
Houfe was to have an explanation. 

Mr. Dundas oppofed the motion, and 
contended, that as no vote for money had 
pafied, the Houfe held in their hand the 
means of preventing any improper ufe of 
prerogative, In cafe of any imminent dan- 
ger, it was alfo already provided, by fta- 
tute, that Parliament thould be called to- 
gether in fourteen days. 

Mr Sieridanfaid, that he fhould not at- 
tempt to follow his Right Hon. Friend, 
who had fo ably wielded his Herculean 
club that night, if he had not heard inthe 
fpeech of the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man, Mr, Dundas, two new obilervations, 
added tothe gencral and hacknied argu- 
ments of conflitutional confidence, and 
Parliamentary confidence a'd_preroga- 
tive! Of thefe, though part was fomewhat 
unpleafant, yet the latter gave him great 
fatisfa@tion. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
had faid, that the negotiation with Pe- 
terfburgh might be fettled in a fortnight, 
ina month, or in three months; fo that, 


THEATRICAL I 


TJ HE Theatre Royal in the Haymarket 
has not procuced any thing, but at 
Covent Gardena new after piece, under 
the title of Oar and Malvina, or the Hall 
of Fingal, was reprefented, and was ho- 
noured with applaufe. The principal me- 
ritof fuch exhibitions generally confifts in 
the charaéteriftic embellifhments of fcerery 
and mufic; and iff thefe, the painter and 
the mufician have done ample juitice to this 
*¢ tale of othertimes.’’ 

Mademoilelle St. Amand was the hero- 
ine ofthe piece. As a dancer fhe is en- 
titled to much praife, both for grace and 
agility. 

Mr. Shields has feleéted the Scotch mu- 
fic with judgment and tafte, and the new 
airsand choruffes do him credit as a com- 
pofer. 

The dreffes, though not ftri€lly national; 
are well calculated tor tage effect. 

Soon atter a new comedy, under the 
title of Notoriety, the produ€ion of Mr, 
Reynolds: 

The charaéters were— 

Colonel Hubbub Mr. Quick. 

Sir Andrew Acid fr. WHITH, 

Ned Nominal - Mp, Lewis. 

Lord Jargon - Mr, Munden. 





Clairville . Mr. Farren. 
Blunder O'W hack Mr, FohnPox 
Lady Acid . Mrs, Webb. 
Sophia ° Mrs. Weils, 

_ Hanoria - Mrs. Eften, 


Colonel Hubbub, guardian to Honoria 
and Nominal, has brought up the latter as 
a gay dathing fellow, with a view: alfo of 
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after all, it doth not appear that Minift 
had refolved upon any dire& line whic 
they fhould purfuc, fuppofing the anfwer 
to the prefent meffage to be unfavourable; 
oreven that they had fent fuch a meflage 
as might produce a direét anfwer. The 
latter information was, tnat, in cafe of any 
immediate danger to the realm, Parliament 
might be fummoned in 14 days; fo that, 
if the Emprefs of Ruffia fhould fend a 
fleet out of the Baltick, when we fent one 
into it, and fhould this fleet enter the 
Thames, or attempt an invafion in any 
other part of the kingdom, Parliament 
could be called togethcr! He was extreme. 
ly happy to hear this from the Hon. Gen. 
tleman; and more fo, as the fituation, 
which he was now about to occupy, would 
give him nearer accefs to his Majelty, and 
enable him to offer more effe&tual advice 
to that purport, than that which he had fo 
long and fo honourably filled. 

The Houle then divided: For the moe 
tion 75.—~Agalnft it 170,—Majority 95, 


NTELLIGENCE, 


uniting him to Honoria, upon his reture 
from his travels, Nomina! is drawn as fo 
much bent upon being a pub’ .c topic, that 
he is ready to undertake an thing for Noe 
toriety; he depicts him elf in the firk 
{cene, by declaring he :s refolved, before 
night, toeftablifh his fame, by fightinga 
duel, without knowing about what, to 
have an intrigue he cannot tell where, and 
to elope with fome {pirited girl, he don’t 
care who. He is, neverthelefs, detere 
mined to difappoint his guardian, by pres 
tending he has taken a ferious turn, and ree 
{olved to follow the law—this he puts in 
practice, upon the Colone!’s paying hima 
vifit, and the old gentleman is fo much em 
raged, that he refolves to difown him for 
ever; healfo confents that Honoria hall 
be married to Lord Jargon, agreeably to 
the wifhes of Sir Anthony and Lady Acid, 
with whom the refides; but Honoria is 
attached’té Clairville, his Lordthip’s bro 
ther, who had been left dependent upon 
him. To get rid of this brother, Lord 
Jargon has him arrefted, and afterwards 
concerts a plan with Lady Acid, that he 
fhall be conveyed into her apartment, 
which is adjoining to Honoria’s, ina 
chair, inftead of a wax figure, which hu 
been purchafed by Sophia; as he is ahout 
to put this in pra@tice, he mcets with No 
minai, and by broad hints lets him into the 
defigns; then leaving him, to give fome 
orders to his fervants, Nominal gets into 
the chair, and is conveyed in his Lort- 
fhip’s ftead. Being arrived at Lady Acid't 
apartment, fhe is naturally alarmed; bet 
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pefore an explanation can take place, Sir 
Anthony’s voice is heard, and Nominal is 
quite in raptures at the idea of being de- 
eected, which muft certainly get into the 
newfpapers, and make anoife, Lord Jargon 
afterwards challenges him, and they fight 
aduel, without, however, any intention on 
cither fide to do harm; he next meets 
with Sophia, at the moment her uncle is 
preparing to take her into the country, 
and being ftruck with her perfon, elopes 
with her. To give Lord Jargon an op- 
portunity of having fome claim upon Ho- 
noria, Lady Acid forces her to accept a 
diamond neckiace, which, as foon as fhe 


FOREIGN 


Madrid, Sept. 16. 

IS Majefly, on the 10th inftant, iffued 

a Cedule Royale, prohibiting the en- 
try of all feditious papers, contrary to the 
fidelity due to fovereigns, and the tranqui- 
lity of their fubje&s, into all his ftates, 
and principally the papers coming from 
France. 

Leyden, O&. 16. The miniftry of Bruf- 
fels have fent to the chiefs of the French 
refugees in the Low Countries two notes, 
informing them that they cannot fuffer 
them to recruit or exercife their foldiers in 
any part of the Low Countries, or to af- 
femble in any. great number in one place, 
efpecially on the frontier, They further 
add, that French foldiers who pa{fsthrough 
the Emperor’s {tates in the Low Countries 
without paffports, will be confidered as 
deferters, and, if claimed, will be deli- 
véered up as fuch, This is the purport of 
the two notes, one of which was addreiled 
to the Marguis de la Queuille, and the 
other to the Duke d’Uzes. 

Liege, OF. 21. We were in hopes that 
anuniverfal calm and a reciprocal confi- 
dence would have been eltablifhed by a 
general and unlimited amnefty; but the 
profcription againit the Burgomafters Che- 
firet and Fabry, and feveral others of the 
principal chiefs of the revolution of 1791, 
Rill fubfitts, and has been followed by a 
décree of the 18th of the prefent month 
from the two commiffioners of the Elece 
tors of Cologne and Palatine. 

This Imperial commiffion, in virtue of 
the fentences of the Chamber of Wetz- 
laer, perfonally cites, peremptorily with- 
inthe term of three weeks, as the princi- 
pal chiefs, movers, and abettors of the 
tebellion, and the atrociaus aéts commit- 
ted during the infurre&tion, 37 perfons, 
all fugitives from the city and county of 
Liege. In this number are found feveral 
very illuftrious names, particularly Prince 
Ferdinand de Rohan, Archbifhop of Cam- 


bray, who is cabled in the decree the pres. 
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hears of Clairville’s insprifonment, the dif 
ofes of, to procure his liberty. Upon 
| ee charged with accepting the prefent, 
fhe acknowledges it, and avows the ufe 
to which fhe has put it. The Colonel ap- 
proves her condué, and Nominal return- 
ing with Sophia, and declaring he was 
determined to marry her, their confent is 
alfo given for the union of Honoria and 
Clairville. 

The plot of atin green has not any thing 
new to recommend it, but many of the 
incidents are very laughable. The cha- 
raGer of Nominal is truly eccentric, and 
keeps up the life of the play, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


tended Regent of the country; the Counts 
Bloys and Cannenbourg; Berlo-Suys, the 
father, and Bairlemont de la Chapelle, 

Bruffels, O&. 24. The Emperor’s ordes 
to pay proper refpeé tothe Frengh Natio- 
nal Colours having been publithed at 
Ghent, a citizen thought himfelf authoe 
rifed by it to wear acockade of thofe co 
lours, with which he fhewed himfelf to a 
detachment of the Guard, and was ar- 
reited. 

Paris, Nov. 3. Inthe feflion of the g1ft 
of Odtober M. Bertand, the marine mi- 
nifter, laid before the National Aflembly 
an account of the navy of France in iis 
prefent ftate; according to which it cone 
fifis of 86 thips of the line, viz. three of 
118 guns, five of 110, ten of 80, fixty 
feven of 74, and one of 64, feventy-eight 
frigates, carrying from 36 to 32 guns, 
forty-feven floops, feven gun-boats, and 
twenty-eight pinks. All thefe thips are 
in agocd condition, and ready for fea on 
the firft notice; fome of them are entirely 


new. 
WEST-INDIES, 

King fion, Famatca, Sept. 10. Yelerday 
morning anchored in the harbour of Port 
Royal, the {chooner Zeno, Jean Lenwis, 
matter, in five days, from Cape Frangois, 
with difpatches for his Excelleacy the 
Governor and Admiral Affleck, 

By this veffel we have received intelli- 
gence, that the infurgents having burnt, 
deftroyed, and laid wafte, near one hun 
dred plantations in the vicinity of the Cape, 
and murdered a confiderable number of 
white inhabitants, made an effort to fet 
fire to the town, but, in confequence of a 
large body of free negroes, and people of 
colour, having been colleéted by Moni 
Rounay, who headed them in perfon, this 
attempt was happily fruftrated, and they 
were repulfed with great flaughter; not 
fewer than 5000 having been deftroyed, 
and a cenfiderable numbex taken prifo- 


ners. 
MAR. 
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MARRIED. 

Wm. Dumarefgq, jun. Efq. of La Motte, 
in the Ifland of Jerfey, to Mifs Duma- 
refq, daughter of Capt. Dumarefq, of 
Pelham Place, Hants. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-fquare, Mr. 
Benwell, of Pimlico, to Mrs. Orpwood, 
of Belgrave-piace, This lady, though 
now only in the thirty-fecond year of her 
age, had, by her former hufband, nineteen 
elildren, whom fhe fuckled herfelf :— 
fie had at one birth three, and at another 
two ; and if her appearance indicates right, 
fhe may ftill have the fatisfaction of be- 
coming a mother. 

The Hon. Wm. Leflie, the fourth fon of 
the late Lord Newark, to Mifs Senior, 
niece of Sir Robert Keith, late a Gencral 
in‘his Danifh Majefty’s fervice, and who, 
at the time of his death, was Governor of 
Rendfburg. 

John Williams, of Bodlewyddan, Efg. 
to Mifs Williams, of Tufry. Angletea. 

“AtWincanton, Somerfethire Mr Hud- 
fon, of Hanway-ftreet, to Mifs Gapper, 
daughter of Robert Gapper, Eig of South- 
hill Houfe. 

At Guildford, Robert Bloxham, Efq. 
M. D. to Mifs Caroline Haydon, of the 
fame place. 

]. D. Jones, Efg. of Cawg, in Mont- 
gomeryfhire, to Mifs Jane Evans, of the 
Gory, in Brecknock fhire. 

At Chichefter,Capt. Carnegie, brother of 
Sir David Carnegic, to Mils Tirema:, only 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Tireman, Sub- 
Dean and Prebendary of that cathedral. 





prs wD: 

Mrs. Evelyn, of Fellwood Park, Surry. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Mr. Lunn, reétor of 
Elfeworth, Cambridgethire, 

Ch. Codd, Efq. of Norwich. . 

At Providence, the Rev. James Man- 
ning, S. T. D. Prefident of Rhode Ifland 
Coilege, Ns America. 

At Twickenham, the Rev. Robert Burt, 
chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
of Wales, and vicar of the faid parith, 

Mr. Smith, hofier and hatter, the cor- 
ner of Duke’s-court, next the Mews gate : 
he complained on the Sunday before of a 
diforder in his bowels, and the following 
days, though littie was thought of it ; but 
on the evening of his death was violently 
feized at eight o’clock, and died at eleven. 
Sufpicions went abroad of his having been 
poifoned, and a coroner's jury were fum- 
moned, and the body opened by Mr. 
Crookfhanks, but there did not appear any 
foundation for the report. 

AtChichefter, in the 66th year of her 
age, of an inflammation on her lungs, 
Mrs. Middleton, wife of the Rev. B. Mid- 
dleton, M. A. 

In the 65th year of his age, at his feat 
A Myfole, Kent, Sir Wm. Fagg, Bart, 
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At Vienna, the Aulic Councillor Barog 
de Sperges, Knight of the Order of St, 
Stephen, and Prefident of the Imperiat 
Academy of Fine Arts, 

At Albyns, in Effex, the Lady of Liev. 
tenant-Gencral Sir Robert Boyd, K, B, 
and Governor of Gibraltar. 

At her houfe in Wimpole-ftreet, Lady 
Stapylton. 

At Lancafter, in the 76th year of his 
age, James Fenton, Efq. Barrifter at Law, 
many years Recorder of that Corporation, 

At Kingiton Bagpure, Berks, in the 
74th year of his age, John Blandy, Efq, 
He was formerly a Gentleman Commoner 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and, foon 
after he left the Univeritty, ferved the 
office of High Sheriff for the county of 
Berks. 

Mrs. Hayes, wife of John Hayes, Efg, 
of James-flreet, Weltmimiter. 

At an alms houfe in Monmouth, Sarah, 
Price, aged 163. It is remarkable, that, 
when about the age of 50, fhe could not 
fee without the help of glaffes; but as 
fe further advanced in years, fhe reco~ 
vered her fight to fuch a degree, as to fee 
to thread the fmalleft needle, till within 
a few days of her death. 

At Blair.caftle, Scotland, Richard Dun. 
das, Efq. of Blair. 

At Limerick, in the ggth year of her 
age, Mrs. Fitzgerald, mother to Edward 
Fitzgerald, Efq. of Carrington, 

At Kerkeiller, near Hull, Mifs Ifabella 
Charlotte Mingay, fifter to Counfellor 
Mingay. 

In the 86th year of his age, Robert Bude 
den, Efq. of Damerham, in Wilts. 

At Weymouth, the Rev, Mr. Simpfon, 
late Fellow of Qucen’s College, Oxford, 

Suddenly, at the Ship, in Small-ftreet, 
Briftol, Mrs. Bennett, wife of Mr, Ben- 
nett, of Old Sodbury, in the county of 
Gloucefter; flie complained a little before 

fhe went to bed of a violent pain in her 
head; and on Mr. Bennet’s waking in the 


morning, he found her dead by his fide, 


Suddenly, in the ifland of Jerfey, M, 


Maret, brother to Monf, d’Avranche, 
one of the twelve Jurats. 


Mrs. Walter, of Bury-ftreet, St, James’s. 
The Rev. Mr. Davis, many years vicar 


of Send, in Surry, and Minifter of Ripe 


ley Chapel, in the above parith, 
At Dunlop, Scotland, the Dowager 


Lady Wallace, reli&t of the late Sir Tho, 
Wallace, Bart. 


At Northampton, Fdward Cole, one of 


the Aldermen of that Corporation. 


Aged 78, Thomas Midgley, Efq. of 


Cookridge-hail, near Leeds. 


In Upper Grofvenor-ftreet, Major Ge- 
neral Smith. 

On Fpping Foreft, Mrs. Harrifon, lady 
of the Jate Reat Adiniral Jehn Hare 


rifon. 


At 
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At St. Peterfburgh, Baron Sutherland, 
Banker to. her Imperial Majefty the Em- 
prefs of Ruffia. 

At the great age of 101, Mrs. Afkham, 
of York, a widow gentlewoman, 

At Edinburgh, John Stuart, of Laffin- 
tullian, Efq. Sheriff Subftitute of the Shire 
of Edinburgh. 

In the 72d year of his age, Mr. George 
Hayton, one of the common-councilmen 
for Micklegate Ward, York. 

At Orfett houfe, in Effex, Henry Bon- 
bam, Efq, ia the 74th year of his age. 

Aged about 77, at his feat at Stivick 
hall, near Coventry, Arthur Gregory, Efq, 
one of his Majefty’s Gentlemen Ufhers to 
the Privy Chamber, late Lieutenant-colone| 
of the Warwickfhire militia, and one of 
the juftices of the peace for the county of 

arwick, 

At Hampton, Middlefex, Mr. John 
Walker, one of the four patent meffengers 
belonging to the Exchequer, 

Suddenly, Mrs. Barber, wife of George 
Barber, Efq. of Clock-houfe, near Brad- 
ford. She was at the Aifembly, at the 
Talbot Inn, at that place, and after dance 
ing but one dance, fat down, and expired 
in lefs than five minutes. 

At Heydon, in Effex, Sir Peter Soame, 
Bart. aged 84. 

In Frith-ftreet, Soho, John Hodges, Efq, 
furgeon. 

In Spanifh-Town, Jamaica, the Rev. 
Alexander Cumine, D. D. Reétor of the 
parith of St. Catherine. 

In apelin Town, Jamaica, in the g5th 
year of his age, the Hon. Rofe Herring 
May, one of the members of his Majelty’s 
council. 

At Finchley, William Ward, Efq. late 
commiffary of artillery at Barbadoes, 

At her houfe in Naffau-ftreet, Soho, in 
the 66th ycar of her age, Mrs. Margaretta 
Randoll, reli€&t of the late Mr. Robert 
Randoll, of Herrings, in Suffex, 

John Pether, head poftilion to the 
Prince of Wales; he cut his throat at 
Newmarket, and died immediately, 

At his houfe at Putney, William Wall, 
Efq. LL. D. in the 86th year of his age. 

At Beverley, in Yorkfhire, Mrs, Mid- 
gley, mother to Lady Grantley. 

In Dublin, at an advanced age, the 
Hon, Mrs. Fofter, mother to the Right 
Hon. John Fofter, Speaker of the Irith 
Houfe of Commons. 

In the 71 ft year of his age, Sir Richard 
Tawney, Knt. fenior Alderman aud Fa- 
ther of the city of Oxford; Sir Richard 
teceived the honour of Knighthood at his 
Majefty’s fecond vifit to that place, in 
the year 1786, 


of the Minories, mercer. 


moneer. 
houle-fquare, Middlefex, eabinet.maker, 
George Bell, of St. Catharine’s-court, near 
the Towet of London, Middlefex, vice 
tualler, 

merchant. 
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At Crailing-houfe, in Scotland, Lady 
Caroline Hunter, 

Sir Robert Dalyell, of Binns, Bart. at 
his houfe in, Brown's fquare, Edinburghe 

Mrs. Frances Fortter, wife of Francis 
Forlter, Efg. of Trinity-hail, Cambridge. 

{In Bermondiey-itreet, John Walter, 
Efq. woolltapler, aged 48 years, 

At Brompton-row, Batemga Robfon, 
Efq. of Lincolo’s-lun 

At Hoddeldon, in Hertfordfhire, Mrs, 
Martha Moore, wife of William Moore, 
Eiq. of that place, in the 55th year of 
her age. 

John Gerard D’Arco, Prefident of the 
Royal Academy at Mantua, 

t Bath, in his gqth year, James Sute 
tell, Efg. late an eminent wine-merchant 
in York. 

At Birmingham, in the 69th year of 
his age, the Hon. Peter Oliver, Efq. late 
Chief Juttice of Maffachufet's Bay, Newe 
England, 

At Paris, Charles Orby Hunter, Efq. 
of Crowland, inthe county of Lincoln, 

In his 7oth year, William Mafon, Efq. 
in the Commiffion of the Peace for the 
county of Surry. 

James Fifher, Efg. of Lincoln's-Inn. 





BANKRU PTS. 

Nathaniel Bufs, of Barnftaple, Devone 
fhire, linen-draper and haberdafher. Tho, 
Oulton, of Salford, Lancafhire, fuftian. 
manufaéturer. Thomas Till, of Henrietta. 
ftreet, Middlefex, oilman. Ifaac Alex- 
ander, of Petticoat-lane, Whitechapel, 
Middlefex, tobacconift. William Wright, 
late of Bell-yard, Temple -bar, hat-maker. 
Mary Trumball, of Old. ftreet, im the pa- 
rifh of St. Luke, Middlefex, timbere 
merchant. Robert Storer, of Rothbury, 
Northumberland, common brewer, Francis 
Hillidge, of Afton, near Birmingham, in 
Warwickfhire, dealer and chapman. Cha, 
Fielding, late of Walbrook, London, ware- 
houfeman. Eleazer Cohen, of Coleman- 
ftreet, London, merchant. William Col. 
well, of Union-ftreet, Lambeth, Surry, 
carpenter. Samuel Bingham, late of Lea- 
ther-lane, Holborn, button-manufa@urer, 
J Johnfon,of Stowmarket, Suffolk, miller. 
James Mince, of Bcll-fquare,. Fofter-lane, 
Cheapfide, filverfmith. Samuel Stevens, 
John Manse 
field, of Upper Newman-ftreet, in the pa- 
rith of St.Mary-le-bone, Middlefex, cheefe. 
Edmund Elkins, of Chartere 


John Eltoft, of Chefter, liquore 
John Elroft, and John Barnes, 


Henry Bootefeur, Efq. of Billiter-fquare. of Chefter, liquor merchants Wm. Grifs 


At Cork, Mrs, Ann Winthrop, widow 
of]. Winthrop, Efq. aged 81 years. 
At Sunnyhde, Reas Admiral Inglis, 


eefterfhire, mealman, 


fin, of Birmingham, Warwickthire, baker. 


Jofeph Fidduck, of Kidderminfler, Wore 
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